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CIRCULAR. 


It has been made the duty of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania State Teacher’s Associa- 
tion to collect and compile a satistical account of the 
number and condition of the schools of every grade 
in the State. The object of this compilation is to Jearn 
the effect of our common school system upon general 
education ;—its effect upon our Colleges, Academies 
and other higher Institutions of learning ;—and to 
obtain data, upon which to base measures for its im- 
provement. 

In order to obtain the desired information, a copy 
of the School Journal, containing this Circular, 
marked, will be addressed to some known friend of 
education in every county in the State; upon the 
reception of which it is expected that each, consider- 
ing this a sufficient notification, will take immediate 
measures for procuring and returning reliable state- 
ments, in regard to the matter concerning which in- 
quiries are now made. 

If any one to whom this circular may be addressed 
should be unable to undertake the duty, it is hoped 





























that he will make an effort to obtain the services of | 


some other competent person, or at least inform the 
committee of the fact, that some other may be 
selected. 

That the answers may be available for the purpose 
intended, it is important that they should not be in 
general terms, but specific; and, if possible, from 
personal observation, either by the person inquired 
of, or by others better acquainted with particular de- 
tails, with whom he may communicate. They should 
also be concise, systematic, and reliable. 

It is known to the committee that the duty impos- 
ed will require considerable labor—labor unrequited 
in a pecuniary point of view. But is not the im- 
provement of our schools and the elevation of our 
teachers a noble object? Is not the advancement of 
the cause of universal education worthy the sacrifice 
of time and toil? In other states and countries, the 
government, at great expense has employed men to 
collect these statistics. Let it be hereafter said, 
that here the teachers and friends of education have 
gladly performed the self-imposed task, and freely 


presented the result of their labors as an offering to 
the good cause. Already, competent gentlemen, in 
several counties, alive to the great importance of the 
work, have volunteered to traverse the whole extent 
of their district for this purpose ; and doubtless such 
there are, and the committee hope to be so fortunate 
as to enlist them, in every county in the Common- 
wealth. 

The special subjects of inquiry are as follows: 

Ist. What is the present number and condition of 
the Colleges, Academies, Female Seminaries, and 
other private schools in your county, giving the name 
and date of establishment of each; and what effect 
has the public school system had upon their number 
and patronage ! 

2nd. Is your county well supplied with common 
school houses, and what is their present condition ? 

3rd. Have you held a Teacher’s Institute in your 
county ? have you a County Association of ‘Teachers, 
or any other means for their improvement? and if so, 
what are their condition, times of meeting, number of 
members, officers &c, ? 

4th. Has any system of grading schools been 
adopted in your county, and to what extent? 

5th. In what respects has the system of Free 
Schools been advantageous to the interests of Educa- 
tion ? 

6th. What are the principal defects of the system, 
as it works in your schools; and what in your judg- 
ment would be the appropriate remedies? 

Answers to be returned by the lst of November, 
to J. P. Wickersham, Marietta, Lancaster co., Pa. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 
Marietta, Aug. 19th, 1853. 


Tue Pitrssure Epucationat AssociaTions.—We 
had prepared somewhat extended notices of both the 
State and American Associations which met, during 
the past month, in Pittsburg; but the length of the 
proceedings of the State society, which will be found 
in this number, leaves no roomforthem. The latter 
will speak for themselves, and the former will keep 
till next month. 

The official proceedings of the State Association 
were kindly furnished for the Journal by the Secre- 
taries. ‘We have taken the liberty of interlarding 








them with pretty full repcrts of the debates, for the 
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accuracy of which, of course, the secretaries are not 
answerable. A Jarge portion of these debates was 
reported expressly for the Journal, and the remainder 
has been taken from the Pittsburg newspapers, issued 
during the session of the Association. 

This being the only official account of the proceed- 
ings of the Teachers’ Association which has been or 
will be published, a copy will be sent to each mem- 
ber, whether a subscriber to the Journal or not. As 
the Association promises to be permanent and iacreas- 
ing in interest and usefulness, members will do well 
to preserve this copy of the Journal for future refer- 
ence. 





DererrepD ArticLes.—Communications, mathe- 
matical matter and editorial articles are necessarily 
excluded. They shall all be attended to next month. 





Lancaster County Teacuers’ Instirure.—It 
will be perceived by the call and by the minutes of 
the August meeting of the Lan. Co. Ed. Association, 
that the time for holding this Institute has been 
changed from the 3d of October to the 12th of Sep- 
tember. This was necessary to suit the convenience 
of the gentlemen whose presence as Instructors was 
desired. It is hoped that every Teacher in the Co. 
will be found in his place. The exercises promise to 
be of a very elevated and instructive character. 





Conemauau InstituTre.—This body will commence 
its second session at New Alexandria in Westmore- 
land Co, on the 3d of Oct. The prospect of a full and 
useful meeting is highly favorable, 





Ep. Association or Nortuern Penna.—This 
body will hold its second meeting at Jersey Shore 
in Lycoming Co. on the 28th inst (Sept). A full 
turn out of the friends of general Education is ex- 
pected. 


Boox Norices.—Several notices of Books, pre- 
pared for this No., shall appear next month. 





James G. Barnweti.—“ The Honorary Degree 
of Bachelor of Arts was conferred at the commence- 
ment of Yale College, on the 27th ult., upon James 
G. Barnwell, Principal of the Warner Grammar 
School of this city." —Paila. Ledger. 


Srrassurc Townsuip, Lancaster Co.—Three or 
four years ago the common schools of this township 
were kept open during six months in the year, and 
the compensation of the Teachers was $20 per 
month. Since that time affairs have been gradual- 
ly improving, and now the seven schoolsof the town- 
ship are to be kept open the present year nine 
months, and the teachers are to receive $25 per 
month. ‘This shows that good teachers and good 





teaching are getting to be appreciated in old Stras- 
burg. As a further proof of this, it should be known 
that during the late summer recess of the common 
schools, there were five pay schools, all well en- 
couraged, kept in the common school houses of the 
district. 

(<> Strasburg will soon lead all the rural dis- 
tricts of the State in the establishment of graded 
schools. This is all that is now needed; and her 
Directors can do it. 





LANCASTER TEACHER®’ INSTITUTE. 
fee, second session of the Lancaster County Teach- 
ers’ Institute, will commence in FULTON HALL, 
in the city of Lancaster, at 10 o’clock, A. M., on 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1853, 
and will continue till the fullowing Saturday. 

The daily exercises will be from 9 till 12 and from 8 till 
5 o'clock ; and from 7 till 10 in the evening, lectures and 
addresses will be delivere.. 

The following able Instructors and Lecturers have con- 
sented to officiate : 

Professor J. F. Sronparp, of Wayne Co., Pa., on Arith- 
metic and Mathematics. 

Davip Pansons Esa., of Wellsville, Ohio, on Orthog- 
raphy, Reading and Elocution. 

Dr. Carvin Curter of Warren, Mass.,on Physiology. 

Professor S. 8. Hatpeman of Lancaster Co., on Natu- 
ral Science. 

Joun Beck, Esa., of Litiz, on the construction and use 
of Philosophical Apparatus. 

Dr. F. Taxxon, of Chester Co., on the art of Teaching. 

Monsreur Perrot, of Philadelphia, on Vocal Music. 

Mr. Bensamin Nartor, of Chester County, will exhib- 
it a class of pupilsin Arithmetic, previously taught by him 
according to his system. 

A course of Lectures on Geography, English Gram- 
mar, History and Penmanship, will also be delivered du- 
ring the session. 

It is expected that Lonrw Anprews, Esa, of Ohio, the 
agent of the Teachers of that State and a gentleman who 
has effected much for its educational advancement, will be 
present. 

During the evenings Tgacnens or Lancaster Co. 
and others will deliver Lectures and Addresses on various 
topics connected with schools and education. 

On the whole, the Committee of Arrangement feel jus- 
tified in stating that this session will not only exceed the 
first in interest and usefulness, but form an era in the ed- 
ucational history of the county, if properly supported. 

All the ‘Teachers of the County and City are therefore 
earnestly urged to attend ; and the different boards of Di- 
rectors respectfully solicited to enable their Teachers to 
profit by the instructions of the occasion. A week spent 
in this manner will promote the good of the schools by 
the increased energy, method and information imparted to 
the teacher. 

It has not been thought proper again to tax the gener- 
ous hospitality of the city of Lancaster by accepting free 
accommodations for the members of the Institute. ‘I'he 
Teacher should be and must render himse'f, independent. 
Still, the Committee will take measures to render the 
boarding and the expenses of the Institute so light as not 
to be burthensome. 

THOS. H. BURROWES, 
J. P. WICKERSHAM, 
N. DODGE, 

J. MARTIN, 

M.G. MARPLE, 

A. M. FRANTZ, 

M. F. HAUKE. 

Lancaster, August 24, 1853. 
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CONEMAUGH TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

The Conemaugh Teachers’ Institute will hold its 
next annual meeting in New Alexandria, West- 
moreland county, commencing Monday October 3rd, 
and continuing in session one week. 

The following Instructors and Lecturers have been 


secured. 
INSTRUCTORS. 

Mr. Jesse Markham, Salem, Ohio. 
M. D. Leggett, Esq., Warren, Ohio. 
Calvin Cutter, M. D., Warren Massachusetts. 
Mr. B. T.,Coe, Tarentum, Pa. 

EVENING LECTURERS. 
T. H. Burrowes, Esq., Lancaster City, Pa. 
Mr. Jesse Markham, Salem Ohio. 
M. D. Leggett, Esq., Warren, Ohio. 
Calvin Cutter, M. D., Warren, Massachusetts. 
Rev. A. Donaldson, Eldersridge, Pa. 
Mr. J. C. Thorn, Clarion, Pa. 


J. M. Banerrr, Executive 


J. M. McEuroy, > Committee. 


J. F. Sxrves. 











Educational Societies. 





LANCASTER COUNTY ED. ASSOCIATION. 
Aveust 20, 1853.—ForeEnoon. 


Association met in Fulton Hall, in the city of Lan- 
caster. All the officers, except Treasurer, present. 

Roll called —30 members present. 

The President (T. H. Burrowes) stated the regu- 
lar business which would come before the Associa- 
tion, and made known his positive determination to 
decline a re-election. 

The Recording Secretary (D. S. Kieffer) also de- 
clined. 

Messrs. Lamborn, Twining and Bower were ap- 
pointed a committee to report candidates for officers 
of the Association during the next year; and also to 
prepare business for the present meeting. 

Messrs. Row, Preston G& Bowers were appointed 
a committee to consult relative to the accommodation 
of the Teachers’ Institute. 

Adjourned till 2 P. M. 





AFTERNOON. 


Committee of nominations and business reported as 
follows : 

That they recommend as suitable candidates for 
the different offices of the Association during the next 
year, the following persons: 

President—J. P. Wickersham, Esq. 

Vice Presidents—Jacob Bower, Benjamin Herr. 

Recording Secretary—D. S. Kieffer. 

Corresponding Secretary—E. Lamborn. 

Treasurer—Dr. Joseph Gibbons. 

Standing Cammittee—J. B. Warfel, Amos Row, 
E. Lamborn, Seymour Preston. 

They also recommend that the time fixed for the 
next meeting of the Lancaster County Teachers’ In- 
stitute be changed from the 3d of October to Monday 
12 of September, 1853. 

They also recommend the following change of 
the article in the Constitution relative to “ meetings” 
by striking out the whole thereof, and inserting the 
following : “ Meetings: There shall be two regular 
meetings in each year; one in the city of Lancaster 
on the first Saturday in November, at which the offi- 
cers shall be elected and the other measures neces- 





sary to the organization of the society adopted, and 
the other on the last Saturday in April at such place 
as shall be designated by the Association at its pre- 
ceding meeting. But special meetings may be held 
at such times and places as the standing committee 
shall designate.” [Under the constitution this amend- 
ment lies over till the next regular meeting. ] 

They also suggest the following topics for discus- 
sion at this meeting: 

The best method of School Government. 

The best method of teaching English Grammar, 

Best method of teaching Geography. 

In conclusion, the committee beg leave to recom- 
mend the appointirg of suitable persons to prepare 
addresses upon such topics herein mentioned as may 
not be diseussed this afternoon by the Association. 

E. Lamsorn, 

C. Twinrne, 

J. Bower. 
Report accepted. 


Committee on accommodation of members of next 
Institute reported that they had not yet effected any 
satisfactory arrangements on the subject. Commit- 
tee continued. 

On motion, the candidates for officers of the asso- 
ciation were all unanimously elected. 

On motion, the time for holding the next Institute 
was reconsidered and changed to the 12th of Sep- 
tember, 1853. 

On motion, the topic of school government was 
then taken up for discussion. 

The President suggested, that there probably 
could be no uniform system of government devised 
to suit all schools and all teachers. Each teacher, 
owing to peculiarities in temper, and character would 
probably have his own, which might not suit his 
neighbor; and each school would, in the same way, 
require a modification to suit its peculiar circum- 
stances. Still it would be of great benefit if every 
teacher present would favor the Association with 
his experience. In this way something might be 
elicited that would benefit and interest all. 


Mr. Lamborn, said it was weil known he had no 
system. Perhaps this wasa fault in him: but his 
organs of order were smal), and he could not now 
change. Still he desired to hear how others govern 
their schools. 

Mr. B. F. Hills, thought there should be system 
in government as well as in teaching; but would 
preter the question of corporal punishment, which 
was postponed at the last meeting, being now dis- 
cussed in connexion with the present subject. Was 
not himself in favor of corporal punishment if it can 
be avoided, and would like to hear ofa sufficient 
substi tute, if any is known. 

Mr. Kieffer called on Mr. Amos Row to address 
the Association on the subject of government, stating 
that his experience and knowledge on the subject 
would probably be of use to the members. 

Mr. Row, said he used to think, shortly after he 
began teaching, that he knew a good deal on this 
difficult subject; but experience more and more con. 
vinces him that he knows little. He had commenc- 
ed as a teacher in a school in which he had been a 
pupil, and in which, as a pupil, he had felt there was 
need of improvement. There was no system or uni- 
formity in anything—neither in government, books, 
nor exercises. After a short time, with some effort 
he succeeded in obtaining uniformity in books and 
consequently system in the studies. The pupils 
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themselves soon perceived the utility of the change 
—their interest in the exercises increased, and the 
order of school with it, 

The Bible had been generally used as a reading 
book. He soon discontinued it as a mere class-book 
for which he thought it unsuitable, but retainedit in 
its proper place. It was read at stated periods and 
historical and other questions on it asked with great 
good effect. 

His system of teaching is: Do but one thing at 
a time, and cause that to be done well, which he 
has always found to work so well as to preclude the 
necessity of many rules. The order of exercises 
was at first plainly Jaid down and strictly adhered 
to the end of the term. ( 

The government ofa school isa different thing. 
Kindness is the secret. If a bad boy get into a 
school ruled by this law, he cannot remain there. 
He is out of his element and must either leave the 
school or leave his bad habits. 

A teacher took charge of a rebellious school. At 
first he failed in all his attempts to secure order.— 
Found the evil to originate, as it generally does, with 
one or two boys. Singled out the worst, to whom, 
without letting his object be known, he attached him- 
self—got into the habit of walking home with him 
and speaking to him on indifferent subjects, but nev- 
er, on these occasions, said anything about his ill 
conduct. Finally obtained his confidence, and such 
an influence over him as rendered it unpleasant and 
painful to the boy himself, to offend the teacher. In 
this way the school was gradually subdued. 

Visits to parents by the teacher, in his character 
as teacher, he had always found very beneficial, es- 
pecially as a means of government. The knowledge 
that there is frequent intercourse between the terch- 
er and the parent is a check on the pupil. 


Mr. A, M. Frantz, has only been in the profession 
five months, but has just commenced a second term 
of seven months. Has not been able to avoid the 
rod altogether, notwithstanding his desire to do so. 
Jt would seem that children who are whipped daily 
at home cannot be made to submit to proper rules 
in school, without the use of corporal punishment.— 
It is different with such as are differently treated at 
home. 


Mr. B. F. Hills: There isa wide difference be- 
tween a school teacher and a school master. Some 
children seem to require a master. There must be 
order, by some means—by the rod if no other means 
will effect it. Unfortunately for the disuse of the 
rod, some parents seem to think that no teacher does 
his duty properly unless he whips. The business of 
teaching is a most pleasant occupation, while that of 
mastering a school is just as unpleasant. If it can 
be done he would like to know how to avoid the rod 
in all cases. If not let us say so. 

Mr. Seymour Preston does not profess to get 
along altogether by moral suasion. There seem to 
be exceptions which require force. Is not in favor 
of a multiplicity of rules, or of abject submission 
without an appeal to the pupils own reason; but ra- 
ther of a few rules, and of order and regularity in 
their application. Does not think that children who 
are hibitually whipped at home mustalso be whipped 
at school. Probably an opposite treatment in school 
would work well, by showing that obedience may be 
given without pain to themselves, At least it is 
always worth a trial, and will succeed in many cases; 
but not always. Took charge of a school in Ohio in 


which it was usual for the pupils to whip or duck the 
new teacher. Here force had to be met by force; 
so he flogged one of the ay ERY and largest of 
them soundly. He, of course, became subdued and 
obedient; and the good effect on the whole school 
was at once apparent. Had no more trouble on that 
head. The wire-edge of his own moral suasionism 
is worn off. The world is not yet in a condition to 
be governed without resort to physical force. If the 
teacher wish, and show by his conduct that he wishes 
well to the pupils, probably this is the best that can 
be done, and the best rule. But penalties must be 
inflicted for violations of order. 

Mr. Lamborn, never was an advocate of the rod, 
but never has been able wholly to do without it.— 
The theory of moral suasion is beautiful and may be 
true, but there are very few who are capable of car- 
rying it out, as has been said—probably not one in 
twenty. Never has seen one fully able to do it in 
all cases, though he has heard persons say that they 
can. The question is whether it is a practicable thing 
in our community? Canall teachersdo it? As not 
one in twenty can, it is impracticable. It requires 
a dignity and force of character, and an unfailing de- 
gree of self-control to be found in exceedingly few 
persons. This peculiarity of character is what gov- 
erns without the use of moral force, and not an ab- 
stract system called moral suasion to be applied by 
any one. It is something after all in the teacher. 

Mr. Jacob Bower has seen and taught schools of 
all the kinds spoken of, and all the systems mention- 
ed, in operation. Has had schools that did not re- 
quire the rod; and though he dislikes to use it, yet 
has had schools which seemed to require its frequent 
use. There can be norule on the subject, and so- 
ciety must be radically changed before the use of 
corporal punishment in schools can be dispensed with. 

The followivg resolution, postponed at the last 
meeting of the Association, was then adopted : 

Resolved, That we approve of corporal chastise- 
ment of incorrigible offenders,when “mora! suasion” 
fails, and the case is extreme. 

On motion, the consideration of the other topics 
was postponed till next meeting. 

On motion, the next meeting was fixed for Mon- 
day, Sept. 12, 1853, at Fulton Hall, in the city of 
Lancaster. Adjourned. 

D. S. Krerrer, Rec. Sec. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


The Association met at Pittsburg, Aug. 5, 1853, 
pursuant to a call of the Executive Committee. 

Joun H. Brown, of Philadelphia, President, called 
the meeting to order, and it was opened with prayer 
by the Rev. Dr. Campbell, of Allegheny county. 

The Constitution of the Association, adopted by 
the Convention held at Harrisburg, was read, (see 
Pa. School Journal, vol. 2, p. 9,) after which per- 
sons were invited to enrol themselves as members of 


the Association. 

President—John H. Brown, Esq., Philadelphia. 

Vice Presidents—James Thompson, Pittsburg ; 
William Roberts, Philadelphia; L. T. Covell, Alle- 
gheny city; J. M. McElroy, Allegheny. 

Recording Secretaries—John Joyce,Philadelphia; 
A. K. Browne, Schuylkill. 








Corresponding Secretary—James G. Barnwell, 
Philadelphia. 
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Treasurer—Conley Plotts, Philadelphia. 

Executive Committee—Wnm. Travis, Lawrence; 
8. D. Ingram, Dauphin ; J. P. Wickersham, Lancas- 
bal ; H. R. Warriner, Philadelphia; J, M. Barnett, 
ndiana. 


Mr. Travis, chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, reported the order of proceedings for the after- 
noon session, as follows: 


1. Address of the President. 
2. Report on Normal Schools by T. H. Burrowes. 
3. Discussion of the same subject. 


On motion of Mr. Wickersham, gentlemen present 
from other States were invited to participate in the 
proceedings of the Association. 

Mr. Travis suggested that all gentlemen present, 
who wished to become members of the Society should 
come forward and pay the initiation fee to the treasu- 
rer, when they would become entitled to all the privi- 
leges of membership. 

A large number of persons then stepped forward, 
signed the Constitution, and became members, 

Mr. Travis said that it had been thought best by 
the active friends of the Society, that a distinction 
should be preserved between the members who were 
teachers and the honorary members. ll persons 
wishing to join as honorary members, could do so by 
having their names proposed in accordance with the 
Constitution, 

H. R. Warriner wished to know whether some 
action had not been taken, at the first meeting of the 
Society, on the subject of ladies becoming members. 

Mr. Travis informed him, that there was no dis- 
tinction between ladies and gentlemen, and that the 
former were as much entitled to become members as 
the latter. 

Professor Thompson, said: The local committee 
had beed engaged, and he thought successfully, in 
making such provision for the entertainment of the 
various members, as would enable them to remain 
free of expense during their stay amongst us, as well 
as the members of the National Association. As it 
was impossible for the committee to know where all 
the members stopped, he was requested to desire the 
gentlemen present to hand in their names at the 
close of the morning session. 

Mr. Travis was anxious to enlist all the gentle- 
men interested in the cause of education, as honora- 
ry members. All that was necessary for them to do, 
was to have their names handed in by a friend, to 
the executive committee, and then become honorary 
members on the payment of one dollar. An oppor- 
tunity would be afforded gentlemen of joining, in a 
few moments. Ladies were not expected to pay a 
matriculation fee. 

Mr. Conley Plotts, of Philada., inquired whether 
it was necessary for honorary members to sign the 
constitution. He had some money in his hands from 





gentlemen who wished to become honorary members, 
but they were not present. 

The President was of opinion that they would be- 
come honorary members on their names being hand- 
ed in to the Executive Committee, and the initiation 
fee paid. 

Mr. Plotts was afraid that some misunderstanding 
existed as to the terms of membership, and wished 
the President toexplain. Some of the delegates ap- 
pointed by County Associations thought that this ap- 
pointment constituted them members of the State 
Association, This was not the case; they merely 
represented the Society from which they came, and 
to become members of the body then in session, must 
pay the usual fee and sign the constitution. 

The President concurred with the Treasurer in 
this view of the case. Delegates from County As- 
sociations must become members in the usual man- 
ner. 

Mr. Plotts differed with the chairman of the Exe- 
ecutive Committee as to ladies becoming members 
without paying the fee. He hada high respect for 
the opinion of that committee, but thought the provi- 
sions of the constitution were explicit, requiring all 
who became members to pay one dollar into the trea- 
sury. 

Mr. Travis was of opinion that this provision, 
would by common consent, not be deemed applica- 
ble to the ladies. 

Mr. Plotts thought that the constitution should be 
observed, until this provision was repealed, though 
he might say he was as great a friend of the ladies, 
asany one. He knew they were great advocates of 
law and order, and that they would not wish to in- 
fringe any part of the constitution. He trusted, 
however, that a motion would be made, giving them 
the right of membership on simply signing the Con- 
stitution, and that motion could be acted on at the af- 
ternoon session. 

The following amendment to the Constitution was 
then offered by Prof. Smith, of Jefferson College: 

Art. 8, shall be amended by adding the words “ Fe- 
male Teachers shall not be required to pay a matri- 
culation fee.” 

The order of business being changed by the Exe- 
cutive Cominittee, the President then delivered his 
inaugural address. (See page 81 of this No.) 

The President announced that the first business in 
order in the afternoon, would be a Report by Tho. 
H. Burrowes, on the subject of Normal Schools. 

On motion of Prof. James Thompson it was Re- 
solved, That when the Association adjourn it will 
adjourn to meet at 2} o'clock, P. M. 

On motion adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
A communication from the library committee of 
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the Young Men's Library Association of Pittsburg, 
was received, inviting the members of the Associa- 
tion to visit and have the free use of their library, 
during the sessions of the Association. 

On motion of Mr. Wickersham the invitation was 
accepted and the thanks of the Association returned. 

Tho. H. Burrowes, Esq., of Lancaster, read the 
report on Normal Schools. (See page 83 of this No.) 

Prof. Thompson, of Pittsburg, said: He had lis- 
tened to the report with deep interest, for it was one 
which concerned them all. They had come there for 
no idle amusement, not to please their fancy, but to 
consult on the welfare of the Teachers of the State ; 
and if nothing would result from the meeting of this 
Teachers’ Association, further than the establishment 
of one or more Normal Schools in this State, they 
would have thus conferred a great and lasting bene- 
fit not on themselves alone, but on the youth of this 
commonwealth. 

It wasa lamentable fact that many of our teachers 
required to be taught—taught more especially the 
manner of imparting to the minds of youth that 
knowledge which would render them useful mem- 
bers of society. It was one thing to know and an- 
other to teach. Normal schools were superintended 
by teachers of experience and in them teachers were 
properly trained in the manner of instructing chil- 
dren. It had been well said in the report, that the 
great objection to the free schoo's, was the ignor- 
ance of the teachers; and they could not but all feel 
—they who were tc-day assembled for mental im- 
provement—that they needed all the appliances 
which the State could bring to bear for their benefit. 

He trusted that the report would be fully discussed, 
since, in all its bearings it was of the utmost import- 
ance to the cause of education, 

Mr. Burrowes said, he was not himself a teacher, 
but was one of their well-wishers. He proceeded to 
relate two incidents which had occurred to him, both 
of which illustrated the necessity of a teacher pos- 
sessing not simply knowledge, but the power of 
communicating that knowledge to his pupils. He 
was, when at home, a director of the public schools 
of his district, and had tried a short experiment in 
one of the schools, in teaching. He had only been 
in charge of it as teacher about half an hour, yet 
during that brief time had got the scholars into most 
admirable confusion. He thought heha: some slight 
knowledge of geography, grammar, history, &c., yet 
for want of a practical knowledge of the science of 
teaching, found this knowledge positively of no avail. 
To know and to teach were two distinct things. 

On another occasion, there had been a vacancy in 
one of the Lancaster schools, for a female teacher, 
and on the day of examination twelve ladies appear- 
ed. One so far excelled the others that the exami- 


ners were unanimous in recommending her, and she 
obtained the situation. That lady had been a pupil 
in the Normal School of Philadelphia. Some time 
afterwards he met the principal of that Institution, 
and made inquiries relative to this teacher. Dr. 
Wright had some difficulty in recalling her to his 
recollection, but at last he remembered her, and in- 
formed him that she had only been in attendance on 
the Normal School a short time. Yet that short time 
had given her a decided advantage over all her com- 
petitors. 

Prof. Smith, of Cannonsburg, cordially approved 
of al] the suggestions contained in the report, and 
thought that before the system of common school edu- 
cation in this State could be complete, it would be 
absclutely essential to establish Normal] Schools. He 
had been a director, and in the performance of his 
duty, had visited a number of schools. The differ- 
ence between them was amazing. In some schools, 
order prevailed, in others disorder. The teachers 
might all be scholars, but they differed as to their 
capacity for imparting instruction. 

Teaching was an art, like any other art, and un- 
less its Professors had experience, they would not 
meet with success. There could be no doubt but 
that Normal Schools, under the direction of exre- 
rienced teachers, where the pupils not only learned, 
but learned how to impart their knowledge to others, 
would prove advantageous to the cause of education. 


Prof. Zachos, of Dayton, Ohio, gave a description 
of the trials to which examiners of teachers were 
subjected, by the application of persons in Ohio, who 
were not competent for situations in public schools, 
Nearly every one who applied, was unfit—most of 
them could not read well, but seemed as if they were 
looking at the words on a page, through a dim twi- 
light, and had a difficulty in making them out.— 
Some of these persons, too, came well recommended, 
and the directors plainly told the examiners that 
they would have no other persons as teachers, In 
Cincinnati, owing to the interest incompetent per- 
sons managed to obtain, they were frequently con- 
strained to appoint them. They were surrounded 
by difficulties on all sides ; parents and teachers alike 
were encompassed by Egyptian darkness. 

What was wanted there, and elsewhere, was a sys- 
tem, by which to raise the teachers, and then they 
could move society, as witha lever. Asan example 
of what teachers might do, in opposition to politicians, 
he quoted the example of the Stateof Ohio. By their 
exertions a new school law had been passed and a 
State Superintendent was about to be elected. Let 
the teachers of Pennsylvania follow their example, 
and if, when united, they asked for anything, they 





would find their voice influential with all classes. 
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If they wanted Normal Schools let them say su, and 
they would have them. 

Dr. Cutter, of Massachusetts, said, that a friend 
had insisted on his saying a few words. While the 
gentleman from Ohio had been speaking, he had 
thought of the progress of railroads. Formerly the 
larger proportion of the roads in the United States 
were engineered by officers educated at West Point. 
It was not so now, for it was necessary to have intel- 
ligent men and in greater numbers than could be 
derived from this source, Hence Harvard and oth- 
er Universities had organized departments for the 
instruction of young men in Civil Engineering.— 
‘How singular it was that in the great Keystone State, 
notwithstanding the necessity, no engineering school 
had yet been established to educate teachers to take 
their trains of mind over the great railroads of educa- 
tion. He was from the Old Bay State, and was hap- 
py to report that they had three Normal Schools 
there: for the past ten years he had never heard any 
politician dare tosay that they should be overthrown. 
The Legislature at its last session had established a 
law providing for the erection of a fourth, and he felt 
convinced that the Normal Schools would keep pace 
with the demand. _ Boston, in addition, has one Nor- 
mal School exclusively for herself, in order to train 
teachers for the primary schools—a branch which he 
regretted to say, was very much neglected. 

From among the teachers in the Normal Schools, 
forty young men were selected for instruction in col- 
leges, in order that they might serve the public in 
the high schools of Massachusetts. Their expenses 
were paid by the State and all that was asked in re- 
turn, was that they should teach as many years as 
they received hundreds of dollars, The inhabitants 
of Massachusetts had been accused of being desir- 
ous of making money. It might be that they were 
fond of this, and that they even found that by educa- 
ting their citizens, they advanced their own inter- 
ests. 

Mr. Plotts, of Philadelphia, had been making a 
calculation in arithmetic as to how much knowledge 
a teacher should have and what salary he should re- 
ceive for imparting it. He calculated that a good 
teacher was worth $500 per annum, to say the least 
of it, and to say the most of it, he knew not how any 
man could calculate the value. Certainly the low- 
est degree of talent was worth $500. 

If a teacher could spell and write well, that was 
worth one hundred dollars. If he or she could read 

well ad porperly, that was worth another hundred 
dollars. No one would deny that if a teacher knew 
arithmetic well, that branch was worth a hundred 
dollars more. Then if he knew geography and was 
familiar with the surface of the earth, the States, 
mountains, rivers, oceans, seas and lakes, that was 





worth a hundred dollars more. A knowledge of 
English Grammar was certainly well worth a hun- 
dred dollars. Algebra was worth a hundred—Geo- 
metry a hundred—Trigonometry a hundred—and 
every Language a hundred ; but even ifa teacher 
only knew how to teach the alphabet properly, he or 
she was worth five hundred dollars a year. 

The only way for the State to accomplish an ob- 
ject which it should have at heart, namely the pro- 
per education of its citizens, was to establish Normal 
Schools for'the instruction of teachers. It was ad- 
mitted that God was the great first teacher. He 
stamped different faculties on different minds; to one 
he gave the faculty of teaching—to another of suc- 
ceeding as a merchant—to another he said, be my 
servant. But after any one had found that he pcs- 
sessed the faculty of teaching, how necessary it was 
that he should attend a Normal School, in order pro- 
perly to develope that talent. When Pennsylvania 
learned this lesson she could take her proper seat 
among her sister States. But how was she to bring 
this knowledge home to her legislators! Most of the 
teachers were women. There were very many 
females for one male. If they had the power, they 
would not go to the polls, for they did not want to go 
there. It was bad enough for men togo. How then 
were they to attain to their object? By appealing to 
the legislature, by importuning them constantly, by 
pointing out the necessity that teachers should be 
educated, and then Normal Schools would be estab- 
lished. 

Mr. G. A. Piper, of Philadelphia, then offered the 
following resolution : 


Resolved, That in the judgment of this State 
Teachers’ Association, in order to obtain the great- 
est efficiency from our school system, it is the imper- 
ative duty of the Legislature to establish Normal 
Schools for the education of teachers. 

Resolved, That the committee who have reported 
on this subject be directed to prepare a memorial to 
the Legislature upon the subject, to be read at the 
next meeting of the Association. 


Mr. Travis suggested that they had better wait 
until the next meeting of the Association at Lancas- 
ter. 

Prof. Thompson, thought that there should be no 
delay. Let petitions be circulated and extensively 
signed. Enough had been said to show the great 
benefit arising from Normal Schools, and all agreed 
that the school law should be amended by the legis- 
lature so as to provide for their erection. Several! 
of our governors had pointed out the necessity of es” 
tablishing Normal Schools, and how was this Asso- 
ciation to operate on the Legislature, in order to pre- 
vail on it to carry out the recommendation contain- 
ed in the Governors’ messages? By having a full 
and free discussion on the subject—by pointing out 
its great importance, so that it will come before the 
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legislature in such a manner that they shall not post- 
pone it any longer. 

Prof. T. saw a gentleman present who had lately 
joined them and had witnessed the workings of Nor- 
mal Schools in England. He would call on Mr. 
Smith, of Birmingham, for an explanaticn of the 
mode in which they were conducted in that country. 

Mr. Smith, had entertained no intention of ad- 
dressing them. He came with the desire of hearing 
rather than of speaking; at the same time he could 
not help saying how much gratified he was with the 
very excellent report read by Mr. Burrowes. It must 
make them all humble—all the results tended to 
show the great ignorance of teachers in this country 
—all showed the necessity of educating these teach- 
ers. He supposed that they must al] take to them- 
selves much of this shame ; but as much of the igno- 
rance existed in country schools which were the 
most numerous, the necessity for Normal Schools 
was so much the greater, and more apparent. 

He had been, as Prof. Thompson said, connécted 
with a Normal School in England, and would briefly 
explain to them the manner in which it was con- 
ducted. 

In the first place, when the young people, selected 
by the Board of Commissioners, had been found to 
possess some aptitude for teaching and had sustained 
good moral characters, they were sent to the Normal 
School and put into the classes for which they seem- 
ed fit. They must study hard and teach six hours 
every day under the superintendence of the princi- 
pal or vice principal—the males, in the male depart- 
ment, the females, in the female one. At the close 
of the daily session, one pupil had to give a Jesson be- 
fore all the other pupils, who then went to the lec- 
ture room and criticised the manner in which it had 
been done. They thus all felt that, whether teach- 
ing a small ora large class, they were under con- 
stant superintendence, and hence learned habits of 
caution. 

A Professor delivered to them, daily, a lecture on 
some branch in the teacher’s art, and he was sure 
that all present felt how useful practical training, in 
this respect, would have been to them. In Normal 
Schools the best methods of teaching were adopted ; 
hence if the pupils possessed any aptitude for their 
profession it was:readily discovered. The books and 
the apparatus employed in these Normal Schools, too, 
were uniform. According to the present system in 
Pennsylvania, if a teacher became sick it was very 
difficult, indeed almost impossible, to supply his place, 
owing to want of uniformity in teaching; but had 
they all been educated in Normal Schools, there 
would be no difficulty in this respect. There were 
many collateral branches, connected with Normal 
Schools, which he had not time to point out. They 





had generally connected with them, in England, 
what was termed an “ organizing master,” and when 
any thing went wrong in any of the district schools, 
he went to it for a short time, and showed them how 
to remedy the difficulties. This would not be neces- 
sary, if the teachers had previously received a tho- 
rough education at the Normal Schools. 

Mr. Warriner, of Philadelphia, believed that eve- 
ry person who had listened to the discussion, so far 
as it had already gone, would admit that Normal 
Schools were useful and much needed. A gentle- 
man, on the other side of the house, had told them 
how popular Normal Schools were to-day. He had 
first become acquainted with the meaning of the 
word in his youth. At that time there was a deter- 
mined opposition to them in Massachusetts. In the 
rural districts of the country, particularly in the 
western part, it had been so great that it had nearly 
been successful. Probably the gentleman, to whom 
he alluded, recollected that the first legislature be- 
fore whom the subject was brought did not give it 
any encouragement, and it was not till Horace Mann 
put his shoulder to the wheel that it succeeded. If 
they would take these facts into consideration, he 
thought that they would see that the subject ought 
not to be closed, but should be again discussed at 
Lancaster. 

The idea which the report contained, that teach- 
ers should be born, was toa certain extent correct, 
but it was no less necessary that they should be in- 
structed. Inthe same manner a physician or a 
clergyman was born, but it was necessary that they 
should be educated for their particular vocations, and 
so should teachers be. At the present time no per- 
son in Massachusetts dared to hazard his reputation 
by saying anything against normal schools, although 
formerly the majority opposed them. A great deal 
had been said as to the incompetency of teachers, 
and in part it was correct, but they were not all so 
black as they were painted. This was the plan to 
awaken interest on this subject among the teachers; 
to shew them that man’s first duty was to teach him- 
self, and that, that man who was best taught, taught 
best. Menteach by example. George Washington, 
though dead, taught more than any one there—An 
example never ceased to teach. 

Dr. Cutter, of Massachusetts, agreed .with the 
gentleman as to the great opposition norma] schools 
had encountered from the politicians,when they were 
first established in Massachusetts. They need not 
expect to get anything from the legislature unless 
they agitated the subject. Horace Mann, in his 
sixth report, argued, at length, as to the propriety of 
introducing the study of physiology’ into public 
schools, but it was not until years afterwards, when 
the Plymouth Teachers’ Association recommended 
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it, that he effected it. Now, all teachers, in Massa- 
chusetts, are by law required to be instructed in the 
elementary principles of physiology. 

He would advise them all to take petitions, pray- 
ing for the establishment of normal schools, and get 
signatures to them. Let the subject be agitated 
among the people every where and they would attain 
their object. 

Mr. Travis, thought that it was essential that the 
discussion should be continued at Lancaster. For 
himself, he could not hope to throw any light on the 
subject of normal schools. He had never had the 
good fortune to see one. Whatever he knew he had 
acquired under the weight of many difficulties which 
pressed constantiy upox him. He admitted that 
there was much ignorance prevalent among the 
educators of the young. The object of all should be 
to enquire of their own hearts, were they ignorant, 
and then to knock at the door of the legislature and 
ask that the new generation of teachers should be 
better instructed. It was true, that, as the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts had said, normal schools 
were of late date, and it was a shame to every Ameri- 
can citizen that the subject had not been brought up 
before—but the question now was, should they go on, 
or not. Ought they to make an immediate demand 
upon the legislature on a subject of which it was 
profoundly ignorant? Should the teachers here go 
back to their several counties and when they present 
their petitions be asked by the citizens what normal 
schools were! He risked little in saying that half 
the teachers in Pennsylvania did not know the mean- 
ing of the term normal schools. He thought that 
the proper mode of proceeding would be to refer the 
subject to a committee to draw up a memorial, ad- 
dressed to the various teachers’ Institutes, pointing 
out to them the importance of the subject. It was 
better to take a little longer time in order that the 
public might thoroughly understand it, for then poli- 
ticians would not oppose it. He thought that it would 
be well for them to adopt the method now employed 
by the friends of the Maine Liquor Law, which was to 
send lecturers through the State to enlighten the 
people as to the object they wish to accomplish. 

Mr. Burrowes gave an account of the proceedings 
of an educational convention held at Harrisburg a few 
years ago. It became the fashion,for the time, and 
the members of the legislature attended, filling all 
the vacant seats. The legislature then seemed 
ready to grant them what they demanded—a State 
superintendant—county superintendants—a Journal 
&c., and printed their proceedings at the expense 
of the State; But that was the end of it. He 
thought that memorials should be carefully drawn 
up asking for the establishment of normal schools. 


tance of the subject and urged to point it out 
to their parents. The wise Athenian said that the 
child governed its mother, its mother, him—he, 
Athens—Athens, Greece—and Greece, the world. 
So it should be here. They must go vigorously to 
work with the children—the mothers—the voters— 
and thus they would accomplish their object. 

He then hoped that the committee be appointed 
for drafting a memorial shall be instructed to report 
to the association at its meeting at Lancaster. 

Mr. Wickersham said that agitation on this sub- 
ject could not begin too soon. He wished to point 
out, in a few words, the plan which he thought they 
should adopt. ‘The gentlemen in attendance upon 
this Association should spend a few evenings in their 
respective townships explaining the subject. The 
State should be properly districted and the impor- 
tance of normal schools brought home to all the peo- 
ple. He did not think they would be able, before 
the next session of the Legislature, to do more than 
to properly organise, but had no doubt that in 1854 
the Legislature will establish norma! schools. 

Mr. Plots, urged the importance of bringing the 
subject before the next session of the Association at 
Lancaster ; they could then memorialize the legisla- 
ture. In the mean time they should carry agitation 
into every farm house. At present, however, the 
Association had much other business before them, 
and he trusted that the question would be postponed 
for the present. 

Prof. Smith, thought the course proposed by Mr. 
Burrowes the most practical. Numerous as were the 
teachers on that floor, they constituted but a small 
portion of those in the State. He thought that if a 
memorial was prepared and copies forwarded to the 
various districts, the influence of all the voters could 
be brought to bear on the subject. 
On motion, the further discussion of the subject 
was postponed till the evening session. 
The amendment to the Constitution proposed by 
Prof. Smith, at the morning session,admitting Ladies 
as members of the Association without payment of 
fee, was unanimously adopted. 
The following named Gentlemen were proposed, 
and elected honorary members,A. W. Price of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, E. L, Coudery, Cincinnati, Ohio, Calvin 
Cutter, M. D., Mass., Wm. D. Swan, Boston, Judge 
Sherman, Mich., John Biddle, D. M. Warriner, 
Phila., Lorin Andrews,Columbus, Ohio, Prof. Zachos, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
On motion adjourned to meet at 8 o’clock, P. M, 
EVENING SESSION. 
The Association met pursuant to adjournment, 
Prof. J. F. Stoddard of the Northern University of 
Pennsylvania, delivered an Address On Educelion 





The very children should be taught the impor- 


and the Educator. (See page 87 of this No.) 
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The question of Normal Schools was again taken 
up and discussed by Prof. Haldeman of Columbia, 
Mr. E. Schneider of Schuylkill, Mr. Avery of Pitts- 
burg, Mr. Dickson of Pittsburg, Mr. Hazzard of 
Washington, Prof. Zachos of Dayton, Ohio, Dr. Cut- 
ter of Mass., Conley Plotts of Philadelphia, P. A. 
Cregar of Philadelphia, Dr. Smith of Jefferson Col- 
lege. 

The resolutions on Normal Schools offered at the 
Afternoon Session by Mr. G. A. Piper were unani- 
mously adopted. 

The Executive Committee reported the business 
for the morning session of the second day to be re- 
ceiving reports from the different. counties. 

On motion adjourned to meet to-morrow morning 
at 9 o'clock, A. M. 


SECOND DAY, Aug. 6, 1853. 
MORNING SESSION. 

The Association assembled at 9 o’clock A. M. 

The President in the chair. , 

The session was opened with prayer by the Rev. 
Wells Bushnell of New Castle, Lawrence Co. 

The minutes of the sessions of the First Day were 
read and approved. 

Mr. Travis, Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee reported the order of proceedings for the day, and 
also that committees be appointed to prepare reports 
on the following subjects for the consideration of the 
next meeting of the Association. 


1. State Superintendent of Schools. 
2. County Superintendents of Schools, 
3. The Examination of Teachers, 


4. The propriety of establishing District Libraries 
for the use of Teachers. 

A communication from J. M. McElroy of Indiana 
county, regretting his inability to be present at the 
meeting, was read. 

Mr. L. Andrews, from Columbus, Ohio, was then 
called upon, and proceeded to deliver a very able ad- 
dress upon the subject of Teachers’ Institutes. He 
remarked that the objects of institutes are two-fold— 
to improve teachers anc elevate and educate public 
sentiment. The exercise of the day-sessions of in- 
stitutes are usually devoted to lectures to teachers 
on the best method of teaching; and the evening 
sessions appropriated to addresses to citizens on the 
importance and necessity of universal education. In- 
struction is imparted to teachers, on the best methods 
of teaching Orthography, Reading, English Gram- 
mar, Geography, Written and Mental Arithmetic, 
Physiology, and Intellectual Philosophy, &c.; and 
lectures upon other branches of science are frequently 
delivered. 

One half hour is usually devoted to each lecture ; 
and lecturers are notified of the expiration of their 





time by the ringing ofa small bell. During the sess- 


ion lectures are given and discussions held upon the 
best methods of managing and governing schools. 

The speaker further remarked that perhaps the 
most important work of the Institute was to influence 
public sentiment. The lectures to citizens should be 
plain, practical remarks—no rhetorical flourishes 
about Greece or Rome—but such as may be consid- 
ered appropriate to the educational condition of the 
place where the Institute is held. He stated that in 
the Institutes with which he had been connected, 
great benefits resulted from the amount of elementa- 
ry instruction imparted to teachers, together with the 
facilities acquired for teaching properly primary 
schools. He did not think that the majority of teach- 
ers were capacitated for the great work of instruct- 
ing the infantile mind, The higher branches of an 
English and classic education were taught very well 
usually, but the great failures and defects were in 
the primary or elemental departments. Mr. A. ex- 
cused himself for digressing to express a regret that 
there were not more larger-hearted, common-sense 
women, with musical voices and clear heads, to take 
charge of infant schools. Men were not apt to euc- 
ceed. They taught children too much as they taught 
horses—were more likely to impress on the minds of 
their pupils words than ideas, 

Mr. A. further stated that Normal Schools were 
not the great panacea by which all the ills of educa- 
tion were to be cured, and would be productive of 
comparatively but little benefit, unless public senti- 
ment was so enlightened as to appreciate the impor- 
tance of always securing the services of the best 
teachers. He thought that Teachers’ Institutes should 
be established everywhere throughout the country, 
both as a means to secure Normal Schools and insure 
them to be beneficial when secured. 

At the conclusion of Mr. A.’s remarks; which 
were much applauded, Mr. Gow, of Washington off- 


ered the following : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be in- 
structed to prepare a constitution and form of pro- 
ceedings for the Teachers’ Institutes, to be formed in 
the several counties. 


Mr. Gow made some remarks, setting forth the 
importance of the resolution. 

Mr. Schneider also spoke as to the importance 
of the movement, and gave a little history of his ex- 
perience in Schuylkill county. It was finally laid 
over until after the reports of the counties, 

Reports from the various counties in regard to the 
state of education in them, were called for. 

Mr. Barnett of Indiana, reported that four Acade- 
mies had been established in his county, one of which 
was attended both by male and female pupils; there 
was, also, one Female Seminary, all of which, he was 
happy to say, were ina flourishing condition. The 
public schools were in rather a low state, but they 
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were improving. There was not a sufficient degree 
of interest felt on this subject among the parents. A 
Teachers’ Institute, however, had been organized, 
which held its first session last Fall, and had been 
productive of good effects. Another session would 
be held in the first week in October, and there was 
a probability that the number of members would be 
nearly doubled. 

Mr. Schneider, of Schuylkill co., reported favor- 
ably. A Teachers’ Institute had been formed, and 
whenever it was ascertained that any place needed 
light thrown upon the cause of education, that place 
was selected for its next meeting. The last session 
had been held at Minersville. One class of the 
population—the Welsh—had manifested much inter- 
est in the subject. An executive committee had 
been formed by them, and the exercises were con- 
ducted both in the Welsh and English language. 

He knew of one case in which two Welsh Cler- 
gymen went several miles to get a teacher to deli- 
ver an address in English. 

One proof, among others, of the advancement of 
Schuylkill county in school matters, was the fact 
that teachers are much better paid now than former- 
ly. Two years ago the highest salary in Pottsville 
was $400 ; now salaries range from $400 to $800, 
with a corresponding increase in other towns. In 
rural districts $30 and even $40 per month are paid. 

Iie would state that private Academies were 
going down, because the people's Academies were 
going up. The only Academy now in the county 
was in Pottsville. Three years ago, it contained 
over one hundred pupils; now, ithad thirty. He had 
visited most of the public schools, and though they 
were generally defective, still they were improving. 
The best were in Pottsville, where they had a High 
School. The people were beginning to feel an in- 
terest in the cause of education; he hoped that be- 
fore long Schuylkill would rank among the first 
counties in the State. 


Mr. Wickersham reported from Lancaster, that a 
Teachers’ Institute had been formed, numbering 200 
members; and, that the next session would be held 
in September or October. They also had an Educa- 
tional Association, now in its second year, which met 
quarterly, the number of members of which were 
increasing and the proceedings becoming very use- 
ful and interesting. There were about 8 Academies 
and Female Seminaries in the county, and about 400 
common schools. The latter were improving in eve- 
ry respect very rapidly in the last two years, and 
still promised greater improvement. The common 
schools of Lancaster city were in fine condition. 

Mr. Travis, of Lawrenc@ county, informed the 
meeting that a Teachers’ Institute had been formed 
there. Many of the teachers did not belong to it, 





but there was an attendance of one hundred at each 
session. Their meetings had excited much atten- 
tion at New Castle, the county town, and had been 
productive of very beneficial results. A gentleman 
possessing the necessary qualifications, had been ap- 
pointed to visit the schools in a number of the town- 
ships; and he trusted that this custom would soon 
become general. A school had been organized in 
New Castle on the Union plan. The building had 
been nearly completed, and would cost $13,000; it 
would accommodate 500 pupils, and give employ- 
ment to eight teachers. The schools were doing as 
well as could be expected, and the liveliest interest 
was felt in the cause of education. 

Mr. Travis had neglected to mention one impor- 
tant matter. A Wesleyan Collegiate Institute had 
been formed in Lawrence County, presided over by 
four able professors; it was meeting with much suc- 
cess, 

Mr. Gow, of Washington, stated his county was 
greatly favored in the higher branches of education. 

It contained two Colleges of note, and two Female 
Seminaries of a high grade, besides four Academies. 
In consequence of there being so many high schools, 
common schools were in rather a low conditon; 
maay of the teachers not possessing much ability. 
A Teachers’ Association, however, was in operation, 
which was calculated to do much good. A Union 
School had been formed in the town where he re- 
sided, and he thought the prospects of common 
schools were brightening. 


Prof. Stoddard, of Wayne county, had but very lit- 
tle to say, as he has been settled there but a short 
time. The schools differed in nothing from those of 
other counties. A Teachers’ Institute would be held 
in the fall, and great endeavors would be made to 
promote the cause of education. 

T. R. Hazzard, of Westmoreland, was not very 
well acquainted with the schools of that county, but 
believed that they were flourishing. There was a 
very good Female Academy at Greensburgh. The 
teachers of the common schools were pretty much like 
others. They were brought from the field with their 
rural honors fresh upon them, and most of them taught 
only during the winter. A Teachers’ Institute had 
been formed, and it was intended to erect an Acade- 
my in West Ne vton, at the head of slack water nav- 
igation on the Youghiogheny. 

Mr. Painter, of Philadelphia, thought that it was 
probably well known to a majority of those present, 
that Philadelphia county had been made the subject 
of special legislation. It was subdivided into eleven 
districts, each of which was subject to the control of 
a Board of Directors. A general Board of Control 
was likewise appointed. The schools were of three 
grades—grammar, secondary and primary. 
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The gentleman eulogised the Central High School» 
and thought its influence had been very beneficial on 
grammar schools, 

In the Northern Liberties they had four grammar, 
six secondary, and fifteen primary schools. 

In Southwark, four grammar, four secondary, and 
nineteen primary. 

In Spring Garden, seven grammar, twosecondary» 
and twenty-two primary. 

In Moyamensing, two grammar, four secondary, 
and twelve primary. 

In Kensington, four secondary, and nineteen pri- 
mary. 

These were all managed by female teachers, with 
the exception of the male grammar schools, The 
teachers had formed an association, which met fre- 
quently and discussed matters connected with the 
common schools, One great evil had been the want 
of a regular system of examining teachers. That had 
been partially remedied by the operation of the Nor- 
mal school. . 

The Directors in the various schools, formerly. did 
not deem the diploma which the ladies received there, 
sufficient, without an examination, and had frequent- 
ly employed persons who were not competent to teach. 
The Board of Control had looked at this matter with 
some anxiety, but the difficulty was now removed— 
members of the various Boards of Directors constitu- 
ting a portion of the commitee of examination at the 
Norma! schools. 

Mr. Covell, of Alleghany county, reported only 
one college [Westminster] asexisting in this county. 
There were, also, a number of private Academies.— 
The county was divided into fifty-five districts; the 
number of teachers was two hundred and thirty-four, 
the average salary for males being twenty eight dol- 
lars per month, and females sixteen. The salaries 
of male principals in the cities were from five to eight 
hundred dollars per annum. 


The principal things which the friends of educa- 
tion could point out in Alleghany county, were the 
magnificent school buildings. The Wards had gone 
on, competing with each other, till the building in 
which the Society had assembled had been erected. 

The schools were graded into primary, secondary, 
intermediate, grammar and high. In most of the 
schools, the superintendents spent half their time 
teaching, and the other half in passing through the 
various grades, giving teachers any aid and making 
such suggestions as might be necessary. In some of 
the Institutions a sort of Normal School existed, as 
the pupils in the various rooms, with the exception of 
one, were dismissed, and all the teachers went into 
it, examining the mode in which the exercises were 
conducted. 

There was an Association of Teachers in this coun- 





ty, but he was sorry to say, it was not as well attend- 
ed as it should be, many of the leading teachers in 
the city not yet haying joined it, though it had been 
established for three years. Still it was kept up and 
tolerably well supported. 

The speaker animadverted on the lukewarmness 
of the parents as to the education of their children.— 
Many of the teachers, too, did not render the subjects 
which they taught interesting enough to rivet the at- 
tention of their pupils. 

Mr. Dickson was not now a resident of Mercer 
county, but had been, and could report on the subject 
if the meeting wished. 

The Chairman desired him to proceed, and he sta- 
ted that there were two Academies and one Semina- 
ry. One academy situated in Greenville was flour- 
ishing and contained one hundred students. The 
academy in Mercer, established with the funds of the 
State, was defunct. In reference to the common 
schools, he regretted to say, that they were not flour- 
ishing. 

In the spring a Teachers’ Association would meet ; 
but the schools were decidedly behind the age.— 
The reason probably was, that the teachers were not 
paid well, their wages ranging from eight to twelve, 
and eighteen dollars a month. The school houses, 
too, were incommodious. He had been in one last 
winter, where they had for benches, the old split logs 
which had been put in twenty years ago. They 
called it a school house—he called it a school pen. 

Mr. Coulter, of Butler county, found the schools 
there like others—much was to be done, but much 
had alredy been done. They formerly had paper in 
their windows, rendered translucent by meansof oil, 
but now the panes were of glass, The teachers had 
not much communication with each other, and con- 
sequently did not improve as they should. They 
generally worked on farms in summer, teaching in 
winter. 

Mr. Couse, for Crawford, announced that there 
were two academies in Meadville and one in Conne- 
autville. Alleghany College was situated in Mead- 
ville, was a flourishing institution, and contained over 
two hundred scholars. The common schools hadim- 
proved very much within the last few years. The 
school houses, he was sorry to say, were still bad 
enough, but some better ones were being erected, 

A Teachers’ Association had been established in 
1850, It exercised a great influence throughout the 
county. At first, it was attended by but few. The 
teachers doubted, and were afraid to turn out; but 
now, the members usually attending its session were 
one hundred in number, and its operations were very 
profitable and salutary. 

Mr. Ingram of Dauphin county said it contained 
twenty three districts, and one hundred and sixty 
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schools. There were one hundred and forty five 
male teachers employed in them, and only twenty 
females, at an average salary for the males, of twen- 
ty dollars per month, and for the females, fourteen, 
The number of male scholars, was five thousand ; of 
females, over four thousand. 

The average number of scholars, in each school, 
was from fifty eight to sixty. The County School 
tax amounted to twenty-five thousand dollars, and the 
State appropriation to three thousand. The scholars 
were instructed during about five months in each 
year. 

Mr. Ira C. Mitchell, of Centre county, read an ex- 
tract, from the report of the third annual session, of the 
Teachers’ Institute of Centre Co., from which it ap- 
peared, that the Institute was re-organized in Decem- 
ber, 1852,and that its meetings had been attended by 
large numbers of the teachers, and citizens. It had 
been productive of much good to the cause of educa- 
tion, by bringing the teachers together, and causing 
a free interchange of opinion. 

Mr. Campbell of Fayette, had been but a little 
time in Fayette county, and did not know much of 
the state of education there. A College was estab- 
lished in Uniontown, which was ina very flourishing 
condition. A female Seminary had been opened in 
Brownsville last Spring with sixty pupils, under very 
auspicious circumstances. The common schools in 
Brownsville were tolerably well attended, though the 
buildings were bad. A Teachers’ Association had 
been formed in January, last, which had not been, as 
yet, very well attended. 


The people of Bridgeport, near Brownsville, are 
erecting a splendid building, on a plan, similar to this 
(the Third Ward school house.) A Committee had 
been appointed to come down, examine the school 
houses in Pittsburgh, and adopt the best plan. It 
will be completed on the first of October, when it will 
be opened. 

Mr. Campbell said that he had been for several 
years engaged in teaching in Somerset county, and 
knew more about the schools there, than in Fayette. 


The common schools were in a very low condition 
—lower there than in any other place he knew. A 
large portion of the population was German, and tho’ 
an industrious and fine people, regarded the dimes 
and dollars a little toomuch. An Academy had been 
established in Somerset by a young lawyer, but he 
had got tired, and given it up. He could not report 
favorably on the cause of education in Somerset. 

Mr. Jas. 8. Barr of Huntingdon, made a favorable 
report. There were now in that county, three fe- 
male Seminaries, two Academies, and a Methodist 
Institution for the education of pupils of both sexes. 
There were nearly two hundred schools in Hunting- 
don, but there was a great want of resident teachers, 





except in the county town. They taught part of the 
year only, and devoted their attention during the oth- 
er part, to other occupations. When the scholars 
were taught by resident teachers, the schools would 
equal any in this State. 

Mr. Brown had been engaged in teaching for 
two years, in Columbia county, and had to make an 
unfavorable report. They had a high school, and an 
old Academy, but the common schools were in an 
lethargic state. The teachers only taught part of 
the year, and even in the county seat, the buildings 
were in a most dilapidated condition, and female 
teachers were employed. 

This gentleman likewise reported the condition of 
the schools in Mifflin county. The schools in Lew- 
isburgh, were good, and there wasa flourishing Aca- 
demy there, conducted by able Professors. There 
were two female Seminaries, and the common schools 
throughout the county were well supported, the sal- 
aries paid, being much better than in Huntingdon 
county. 

The reading of reports being closed, and Mr. 
Burrowes, said that he thought many of the 
gentlemen who had spoken, had given too gloomy 
views of the condition of our public schools. There 
were a great many gentlemen of distinction here 
from other States, and he was afraid that the speak- 
ers would induce them to believe that we were worse 
than we really were. We were not so bad as we 
were represented. 

This State now contained over 10,000 teachers 
and 500,000 students. The system was purged of 
the old swearing, drinking schoolmasters, and had 
teachers who compared favorably with any other pro- 
fession in propriety of conduct and character. He 
spoke of the male teachers, it was not necessary to 
speak of the ladies, they were always right. Even 
in the County of Berks, the people of which used to 
inscribe on their banners, ‘‘ NO FREE SCHOOLS,” the 
cause of education had progressed, and was better and 
in a more flourishing condition there than in any 
County around, except Lancaster. 


County Teachers’ Institutes had been formed in 
many counties; the school houses now being erected 
were equal toany in the Union; the school taxes 
were promptly paid, and we have the best school 
law in the Union. 

In politics, Pennsylvania had hitherto been a hew- 
er of wood and a drawer of water, but he trusted 
that she would not be equally humble in the educa- 
tional cause. He hoped that the gentlemen from 
neighboring States would not draw false conclusions 
from the reports. 

The Chairman had been happy to hear the re- 
marks of the gentleman, and thought that they were 
necessary. 
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Mr. Travis was of opinion that the reports would 
do mach good, as they would point out to the people in 
the various counties the defects in their schools. 

The Rey. A. D. Campbell, of Manchester, con- 
tended that the condition of our public schools was 
not so bad as had been asserted. No class of per- 
sons in this State deserved higher praise than the 
public school teachers. If they had any defects, it 
was evident that they were in a fair way of reform- 
ing them, since they were not ashamed to point out 
their own errors. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Association re-assembled pursuant to adjournment. 
On motion of Prof. Thompson, 


Resolved, That this Association will adjourn fi- 
nally on Monday 8th inst., at 12 o’clock, M. 


Mr. John Gregory then delivered an address on 
the Mind, 

The following resolutions offered by Mr. Travis 
were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That this Association recognize in the 


Pennsylvania School Journal one of the greatest 
auxiliaries in the cause of Education. 


Resolved, That we regard it to be the duty of 
Friends of Schools of every grade to giye it the wi- 
dest possible circulation, and contribute for its col- 
umns all the informat‘on, statistical, scientific and 
literary, necessary to make it the Educational Organ 
of the State of Pennsylvania. 


Resolved, That as Teachers we will doeverything 
in our power to wipe out the stigma that has hitherto 
attached to the profession, to wit, that Teachers will 
not support a Journal devoted to their interests ; and 
that we will contribute in every way we can to the 
establishment of the Pennsylvania School Journal on 
the most independent and sure basis. 

Mr. Travis announced that one hundred subscri- 
bers to the present volume of the School Journal 


would be obtained ir Lawrence county. 


Prof. Thompson of Pittsburgh read the report on 
the Uses and Abuses of Text Books. (See page 189 
of this No.) 

Prof. Haldeman made some remarks on the same 
subject, when upon motion the consideration of it was 
closed. 

Rev. Wells Bushnell of New Castle, Pa., and D. 
Parsons of Wellsville, O., were elected honorary 
members. 

On motion adjourned until 8 o’clock, P. M: 


EVENING SESSION. 

Association re-assembled pursuant to adjournment. 

The address to Teachers was read by 8S. T. Co- 
vell of Allegheny, (See page 92 of this No.) 

On motion of Mr.. Burtt the resolution on the sub- 
ject of Teachers’ Institutes, postponed from the morn- 
ing session, was again taken up and discussed by 
Messrs. Burtt and H. R. Warriner. 

On motion of Mr. Wickersham, 





Resolved, That all after the word resolved be 
stricken out and the following inserted. 

That the Executive Committee prepare and for- 
ward to the Teachers of the State a circular explan- 
atory of the nature and advantages of Teachers’ In- 
stitutes and urging their immediate formation in the 
different counties. 

The resolution as amended was discussed by Mr. 
Gow of Washington, Dr. Cutter of Mass., Mr. Par- 
sons of Ohio, and Mr. Roberts of Philadelphia. 

The question then recurring on the resolution as 
amended it was unanimously adopted. 

On motion the Association adjourned till Monday 
at 9 o’clock, A. M. 


THIRD DAY. 
Aug. 8, 1853. 

The Association assembled at 9 o’clock, A. M., 
the President in the chair. 

The session was opened with prayer by Rev. A. 
M. Bryan of Pittsburgh. 

The Minutes of the second day’s sessions were read 
and approved. 

G. D. Jones of Philada. and Henry Childs of 
Cleveland were elected honorary members. 

The Executive Committee proposed the following 
topics for consideration,in addition to those previous- 
ly offered : 

5. The Primary School—the Teachers and the 
mode of instruction. 

6. School Discipline, 

On motion of Mr. Gow, 


Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
to prepare a report on the Primary School—the 
Teachers and the mode of instruction. 


Committee Messrs. Gow, Wickersham an Ingram. 


On motion of Conley Plotts, 


Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
to prepare a report on the propriety of establishing 
District Schoo] Libraries. 


Committee Messrs. Plotts, Cregar, Hazzard. 
On motion of Mr. Osgood, 


Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
to prepare a report on the examination of Teachers. 


Committee Messrs. Osgood, Gregory and Gantz. 

On motion of Mr. Schneider, 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
to prepare a report on the expediency of appointing 
County Superintendents. 

On motion of Mr. Piper the question of appointing 
a State Superintendent was referred to the same com- 
mittee. 

Messrs. Snyder, Williams, Lorin Andrews and 
others, addressed the chair on this motion. 

There was some difference of opinion among the 
members as to the number of Superintendents—some 
contending that two or three would be few enough 
in each county, and others, on the ground of the vast 
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expense necessary to secure first talent for the office, 
contending that one in each Congressional District 
in the State, whose duties would be entirely general, 
would be sufficient. As $500 per annum would be 
the utmost that could be expected as the salary to be 
given the Superintendents by the Legislature, it was 
evident that men of real ability would not sacrifice 
their time for so small a sum. 

Committee Messrs. Schneider, Piper and Dickson. 

Mr. Roberts offered a resolution inviting gentle- 
men present not connected with the Society to par- 
ticipate in its deliberations. Agreed to. 

On motion of Prof. Haldeman, it was then 

Resolved, That it is expedient to have complete 
collections of School, Academical, and Collegiate 
Educational works, one in the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools at Harrisburg, one at 
Philadelphia and one at Pittsburg, for the purpose of 
ennabling those interested in education to make a 
judicious selection of text books. 

On motion of Mr. Avery, 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
to prepare a report on School Discipline. 

Committee Messrs. Avery, Eaton and Thickstun. 

On motion of Prof. Thompson the subject of pri- 
mary Schools was again brought up for the purpose of 
eliciting a full expression of opinion. Prof.T. opened 
the discussion by a few very pointed remarks upon 
the folly ofmere mechanical teaching in any place,— 
especially in infant Schools, where the foundations 
of all educational superstructure are laid. 

Rev. A. M. Bryan took the floor and in a very 
happy manner described the advantages of putting 
in the primary departments the best teachers, and 
made an eloquent appeal in favor of the profession 
that taught the “young idea how to shoot.” 

Mr. Dickson followed with a few effective, practi- 
cal remarks, and when he had finished the President 
called upon Bishop Potter, then present, for his views 
of the subject. 


Bishop Potter remarked that there could be but 
one opinion with regard to Primary Schools—that 
they were the most important both as regarded the 
intellectual and spiritual nature—most important be- 
cause they were the only schools where all the chil- 
dren were taught, since a great many were never al- 
lowed to remain under the charge o! the schoolmaster 
until they reached the higher branches. The early 
impressions for good or evil, the affections and re- 
membrances forming the basis for the man, and the 
tastes for higher branches in culture there cither 
engendered or destroyed, all conspired to make the 
primary Schools the most important of the series ; 
and from this fact he argued the necessity for the 
best teachers in that department of every school. 


The speaker was of opinion that the teacher of a 
primary School should have a heart, a loving heart, 
broad enough to recognise his duty to God, and the 
great importance of the work committed to his hands, 
and to take in the truth that each urchin from the al- 
leys, garrets and hovels, even though he might be 
ragged and dirty, is the tabernacle of an immortal 
soul. He said that now-a-days, at the early age of 
twelve, the boys of the land began to look into and 
cavil about the reason of things—would think for 
themselves about things told them by their fathers, 
mothers and teachers. It was not so in the infant 
schools—there the children were inquisitive but not 
skeptical; and hence the necessity of giving them 
sound instruction and correct principles. The 





Speaker concluded by remarking that teachers 
of primary schools should have active minds and 
consciences, and a good elementary fund of the 
knowledge that they must teach. He objected to 
their going through the routine of duties like a clock 
wound up to run its regular eight days and then 
stop. Teachers would of necessity partake of either 
the nature of torpedos or magnets ; they would either 
draw the children to them and after them, or they 
would repulse them. Teachers should never cease to 
learn, for they would never have any superfluous 
knowledge. Neither Prof. Henry, of this country, 
nor Prof. Faraday, of England,—two of the most pro- 
found philosophers in the world—would find their 
great knowledge and researches useless, should they 
undertake the teaching of children. 


The Bishop was followed by Mr. John Kelly, of 
Allegheny, whose remarks were very interesting, 
embodying, as they did, the opinions on this important 
subject of the oldest and one of the best teachers in 
Western Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Lord, the Superintendent of the Common 
Schools in Columbus, Ohio, being called on, made a 
few remarks on the movements going on in that 
State for the advancement of education. Having 
been connected with the Common Schools in Ohio 
for some time, he was well aware of the vast impor- 
tance of proper primary education. He considered 
that every person who has the care of young children 
should be well acquainted with the philosophy of the 
human mind; they should be pre-eminently qualified 
to give a moral training to the pupils. 


The speaker gave a review of the progress of ed- 
ucation in Ohio, A few years ago, there were but 
few School houses, and but few experienced teachers 
Now in every district school houses are erected, 
county associations of teachers liave been formed, 
and the schools are united in what is called the 
“Union Plan,” by the consolidation of districts. 

Mr. Greenleaf, of New York State, was called on 
the stand, and made a few happy remarks on the sub- 
ject under discussion. 

Mr. Smith, of Allegheny, (formerly of England,) 
was called upon to give some explanation of the 
manner of conducting the primary department in 
England, which he did briefly. 

Dr. Campbell of Allegheny City, Mr. Smith of 
Birmingham, Mr. Burrowes of Lancaster and Mr. 
Plotts of Philadelphia, also spoke. 

On motion of Mr. Gantz, 

Resolved, That the gentlemen who have delivered 
addresses or read reports before this meeting be re- 
quested to leave copies with the Executive Commit- 
tee, who are hereby instructed to publish the same in 
connection with the minutes of the last Convention 
and the present meeting, in such manner as they may 
think proper. 

On motion of P, A. Cregar of Philadelphia the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the Canal Commissioners and the 
Board of Directors of Pennsylvania Central Railroad, 
and of the Penna. and Ohio Railroad and of all those 
roads connecting with them, that have given mem- 
bers of the Association passage at one half their usu- 
al rates, merit the thanks of the Association; and we 
hereby tender them our grateful acknowledgements 
for the kind interest they have manifested in the great 
cause whose advocacy we have voluntarily espoused. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are 
due and they are hereby cordially tendered to the 
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Directors of the Third Ward School District of this 


City,for the use of their spacious and richly furnished 


hall; to the citizens of Pittsburgh and Allegheny for 


their hospitable reception and their kind entertain- 


ment during the Session of the Association ; and to 


the Press for the generous partiality in their fall and 
correct notices of our proceedings. 

Rev. John R. Downer was elected an honorary 
member. 

Bishop Potter announced that the meetings of the 
American Associatior for the advancement of Educa- 
tion, would be held in the Cumberland Church, Sixth 
street, instead of the Third Ward school house, com- 
mencing to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 

It was announced that the next session of the As- 
sociation would be held on Tuesday the 27th of De- 
cember, at Lancaster. 

Mr. Burrowes stated that, as the time for adjourn- 
ment was drawing nigh, he wished to extend to al! 
persons present a cordial invitation to attend the next 
meeting of the Association in Lancaster, assuring 
them of a hospitable reception. 

12 o'clock, the hour for adjournment, having ar- 
rived, the minutes of the morning session were read 
and approved; whereupon, after some appropriate re- 
marks by the President, the proceedings were closed 
with prayer by Bishop Potter. 

Joun Joyce, 
A. K. Browne, 


t Secretaries. 


Regular members of Penna. State Teachers’ As- 


sociation. 

John H. Brown, Philadelphia. 

James Thompson, Pittsburgh, Allegheny Co. 
James G. Barnwell, Philadelphia, 

A. K. Browne, Pottsville, Schuylkill Co. 
Couley Plotts, Philadelphia. 

Wn. Roberts, “ 

H. R, Warriner, West Philadelphia. 

John Joyce, Philadelphia. 

Ezer Lamborn, Lampeter, Lancaster Co. 

J. P. Wickersham, Marietta, “ 

Amos Row, Lancaster city. 

W. B. McGilvray, Carlisle. 

Wa. Domer, Altoona, Blair Co. 

A. P. Cherry, Sabbath Rest, Blair Co. 

Wm. Travis, New Castle, Lawrence Co. 

J. M. McElroy, Clarksburg, Indiana. 

H. M. Bush, Schuylkill Haven, Sebuy!kit Co. 
Wm. E Porter, St. Clair, 


H. T. Gearhart, Danville, Montour “ 
J. M. Barnett, Clarksburg, Indiana “ 
M. Gantz, Newcastle, Lawrence “ 


Lemuel Simmons, Harrisburg, Dauphin « 
L. T. Covell, Pittsburgh, Allegheny “ 
8. D. Ingram, Harrisburg, Dauphin “ 
A. B. Ivins, Philadelphia. 

R. N. Avery, Pittsburgh. 

R. Morton, Allegheny. 

W. W. Dickson, Pittsburgh. 

J. 8. Barr, Huntingdon. 

A. Burtt, Pittsburgh. 

Wm. Smith, Canonsburg, Washington Co. 
Lucas Osgood, Pittsburgh. 

David Parsons, Wellsville, Ohio. 

John Seeger: Se South Pittsburg, 

Alexander M. Gow, Washington, Washington Co. 


D. Dennison, Dootkill y City. 
A. Thompson Dout 


ill pe City. 





S. P. Shryock, Westmoreland, 

G. W. Frick, 

J. F. Skiles, *Biairsville, Indiana Co. 

Wm. B. Frew, Alleghany Co. 

A. D. Simpson, Mt. Jackson, Lawrence Co. 
Geo. W. Sloan, Lawrenceville, Allegheny Co. 


R. M. Davids, Freeport, Armstrong Co. 

T. R. Hazzard, Monongahela City Washington Co. 
C. C. Baugh, West Newton » Westmoreland Co, 

S. W. Green, & 

M.S. Workman, “ bs 

H. R. Jacobs, Murrysville, “ 


J. F. Stoddard, Bethany, Wayne Co. 
Leonard H. Eaton, Allegheny City, 
J. R. Coulter, Butler. 

H. P. Birchall, Milestown, Phila. Co. 

Geo. A. Piper, Philadelphia. 

Elias Schneider, Pottsville, Schuylkill Co. 
P. A. Cregar, Philadelphia. 

Joseph N. Campbell, Fayette Co. 

Daniel Morrison, New Derry, Westmoreland. 
Thos. F. Thickstun, Meadville, Crawford. 
Richd. S. Smith, Birmingham, Pittsburgh. 
John Kelly, Allegheny city. 

H. Williams, 

James M. Pryor, Pittsburgh. 

Sam’! L. Jones, Canonsburg, Washington. 
Thos. M. Carroll, McKeesport, Allegheny Co. 
James Ralston, Jr., Wilkinsburg, “s 


Sam’! G. Thompson, N. Washington, Westmoreland. 


Samuel P. Irvin, McKeesport, Allegheny. 

R. S. Baldrige, Westmoreland. 

J. B. Mi:chell, McKeesport, Allegheny. 

Lorin Andrews, Columbus, Ohio. 

S. S. Haldeman, Columbia, Lancaster Co. 

David Baker, Centre Co. 

A. W. Couse, Sewickleyville, Allegheny. 

P. V. Veeder, Germantown, Phila. 

A. M. Reed, Sewickleyville, Allegheny. 

D, P. Ensign, Erie, Erie Co. 

Alonzo Potter, Philadelphia. 

D. G. Bush, Athens, Bradford. 

A. W. Price, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Calvin Cutter, M. D., Masachusetts. 

Edwd. L. Carney, Canton, Ohio. 

M. M. Reed, Sewickleyville, Allegheny. 

John Biddle, Philadelphia. 

Rev. Alfred M, Bryan, Allegheny Co. 

A. D. Campbell, D. D., 

Rev. Wells Bushnell, ‘New Castle, Lawrence. 

Asa D. Lord, Columbus, Ohio. 

G. D. Jones, Philadelphia, 

Henry Childs, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hiram Ayres, Philade!phia. 

Elizabeth Hughes, Margaret S. Kiddoo, 

Margaret Hughes, Jane E. Boggs, 

Rebecca Morrison, Martha Vance, 

Annie Foster, J. M. Douthell, 

Mary Taggart, - Mary E. Carpenter, 

Caroline Davis, Dorcas E. Kearney, 

Nancy J. Campbell, Nancy Hemphill, 

Caroline A. Saunders, Jane W. Elliot, 

Charlotte H. Follansbee, Harriet Cooper, 

I. H. Dennison, Jane A. Covell, 

S. M. 8. Thickstun, Eliza M. Tull, 

Melissa Edgar, Margaret Treison, 

Susan M. Haseline, Sarah G. Follansbee, 

Ellen E. Wishart, Lide A. Lag, 

Mary Ogelsberry, Maggie Sheal, 
Gulielma M. 8. P. Jones. 
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ADDRESS OF JOHN H. BROWN, Esa., 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
President of the Association. 


Teachers and Members of the “ State. Teachers’ 
Association of Pennsylvania:” 


We are assembled in this Western metropolis un- 
der circumstances peculiar and novel :—peculiar, in- 
asmuch as we are the representatives of the 500,000 
pupils of the State of Pennsylvania, the representa- 
tives of the Public School System of our beloved 
Commonwealth;—novel, inasmuch as we are proba- 
bly the first State Association of Teachers ever as- 
sembled in this city, or in the State. 

Teacuers, Epucators—lI hail you; with delight 
I welcome you to this meeting; your toils in the 
school house are for a while suspended; from the 
dark uncomfortable log houses by the wayside—from 
the ill ventilated and inconvenient ones on the bleak 
hill, or the better or more imposing ones, solitary 
and lonely, in the exact centre of the district, or from 
the comfortable and cheerful buildings of our towns 
and cities, I welcome you. I rejoice that the school 
master, aye, and the school mistress too, is abroad ; 
and [ sincerely hope, that when Providence shal] 
guide us to our homes, we may be enabled to take 
with us such an influence as shall cause joy in the 
hearts of our pupils, and rejoicing to parents, 

In traversing our noble and prosperous State from 
the one end to the other, as some of us did to arrive 
here, who that did not rejoice to behold the evidences 
of improvement, as seen in our finely cultivated fields, 
extensive barns, compact well built houses, choice 
and carefully selected breeds of cattle, excellent high 
ways, railroads, canals, enormous buildings for fac- 
tories, attractive and flourishing towns and cities? 
Who can look upon all these, and not feel within him 
a heartfelt thankfulness to the great Giver of all 
good for his mercies and favors granted unto us?!— 
Who can behold them and not feel some amount of 
pride that he is a Pennsylvanian? 

Yet there is something in every view you take of 
Pennsylvania that is wanting to make the picture of 
her prosperity complete. Ascend her hills, place 
your fuot upon her towering rocks, and with your 
glass look over the valleys, North, South, East, West; 
see the roads, farms, and villages, all as a map spread 
at your feet; how you admire it. As a teacher and 
philanthropist, you look for the school houses; but, 
alas, you look in vain for the neatly painted, cheerful! 
school house, with its ample play ground, and its 
cool and shady walks. You ask for the school house 
and are directed tothe cross-roads or barren knoll.— 
There it stands, bleached by the summer sun, or 
swept by the chilling blasts of winter, not as comfort- 
able a place for study as the spacious, well built barn 
of a Pennsylvania farmer, with oft its clear fountain 
ever running by its side. 

But let us no longer look back. Let past difficul- 
ties and discouragements pass from our minds. What 
can we do, as teachers, to elevate our race and glo- 
rify our country? What can we do to give more of 
a professional cast to our employment? 

We would say to teachers, Study more. Do you 
ask what must we study !—What should we study? 
What branch of knowledge would be useless to a 
Teacher? You surely will admit that a Teacher 
should understand all the mysteries of reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic; he should also learn to read and 
write his mother tongue grammatically; he should 





comprehend the geography of his own country parti- 
cularly, as well as the other portions of the earth._— 
This knowledge should be thorough, entire and com- 
plete. He should not only be acquainted with the 
history of his own country and the prominent nations 
of Europe, but with the history of all nations, in all 
times that are past, and like the wise monarch of 
Israel, he should be able to“ speak of trees, from the 
cedar tree that is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop 
that springeth out of the wall.” He should be able 
to speak “of beasts, and of fowls, and of creeping 
things, and of fishes,” 

As many teachers spend their lives in the country 
—and all should frequently visit it—the Teacher that 
would be truly useful should understand horticulture 
as well as the most experienced gardiner—should 
not merely understand the ordinary routine of culti- 
vation, but the history of each plant cultivated—that 
is, where and when discovered, and by what means 
men were led to its use—and its proper value as an 
article of food or medicine. 

All the animals of his district, wild or domestic, 
should be his ordinary acquaintances. The noble 
horse, the patient ox, the hardy mule, the cow, so 
much endeared to each member of the family, should 
be familiar to him; from the time the race snuffed 
the balmy air of morn, to the period when each be- 
came subjected to the will of man; and the migra- 
tions and years of toilsome bondage since endured 
froin him. 

The trees that ornament the ground—the orchard 
that makes the heart of man rejoice, should also be 
the object of hisstudy. Who has more time than he? 
Who more oceasion for study? True, he is not cul- 
tivating fruit; but is he not cultivating the minds of 
all those that will] cultivate fruit, and the garden and 
the fields; aye, and make our Jaws, too, for the next 
fifty years or more. A short time only will elapse, 
when those who now sit docile at our feet will be our 
governors, our legislators, the leaders of our armies, 
the teachers of the youth, yet unborn, of this great 
commonwealth, which will be very much such as the 
teachers of the present day shall make it. Is the 
Teacher ignorant or bigotted, or vicious? such, most 
assuredly, will the greater portion of the common. 
wealth be. Does he speak with contempt of all 
knowledge except what may be contained in the 
Spelling Book or Arithmetic, and scoff at holy things? 
Then expect your descendants to be distinguished 
for Jow cunning and deceit, or open and flagrant pro- 
fligacy. 

Teachers, will you pardon me should I, by way of 
urging you on to a more faithful discharge of your 
duties, to more perseverance under discouragements, 
bring to your minds the high and noble nature of our 
profession, its superior usefulness to mankind, and 
the well known circumstance that, as the nations ap- 
proach the highest points of civilization, they pay 
more deference tothe teachers of their youth, and 
place them higher and higher in the ranks of social 
life. 

We revere the Divine for his holy avocation,.and 
the weary, wandering soul of fallen man will cling 
to his teachings with a fervor that makes us, in the 
value of what we receive from his lips, give him 
more than due reverence, and forget that our instruc- 
tor is but a man—placing him, through our feelings. 
in the highest of all callings; and yet even he is in- 
debted for his success to the ‘Teacher—is- but the 
handy work of his hand. 
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When the fond treasure that delights our hearts, 
the wealth that has been our dream by night, and 
our ardent unremitting toil by day—which has been 
pursued to the exclusion, perhaps, of all other objects, 
until the kindlier streams of human nature have be- 
come dried up, and gold, gold, seems to be grasped 
with each hand and absorbed in each pore ; when its 
loss is threatened, and the golden bauble is about to 
be snatched from us, in our wild consternation, we 
turn to the lawyer, as the only one who can save us 
from losing the treasure of our hearts. If he suc- 
ceed, no praise, no compensation is too great for him; 
the hand that has been closed to all calls of charity, 
is now freely and liberally opened, and no man in 
our imagination is so great as he who has saved our 
wealth. 

Yet where would be the expounder of the laws, or 
even the laws themselves, had not the Teacher, like 
the patient builder, toiled laboriously to lay broad the 
foundation—the foundation which attracts no notice 
after the noble edifice has been erected; yet the hid- 
den foundation is no more essential to the building 
than is the patient toil of the Teacher to the pupil, 
enabling him to become able and learned in the law, 
the envy of the indolent, and the admiration of all. 


When amidst our cares and toils, the hopes and 
shadows that accompany us through this journey of 
life, we are laid upon a bed of sickness, and the soul 
sinks within us and racking pains distract, and burn- 
ing fever consumes us, and wealth, and power and 
friends but remind us that we cannot enjoy them, 
then, then we turn with anxious, eager looks to the 
physician; all our hopes are centred on him—all we 
have, even the hard-earned treasures of a whole life, 
we freely part with for the return of health and the 
prolongation of life. Can it be wondered at, then, 
that the practitioner of medicine is regarded as a 
high and exalted being, and the profession greatly 
to be honored? Need I say that the Teacher laid 
this foundation also ! 


The Educator finds the embryo human mind, like 
the block of unfinished marble, a rude and shapeless 
mass, rough and uncouth to the eye. And as the 
marble, without the aid of the sculptor, would re- 
main forever the same unsightly lump in spite of the 
genial warmth of the sun, the balmy dews, or the in- 
vigorating showers, so the human mind divine has so 
much of the animal, and so little of the ethereal, in 
its early developments, that should the educator's 
hand be withheld, the being becomes but an animal 
of the higher order, governed more by instinct than 
reason, scarcely showing any signs of intellect. But 
place him fairly under a proper course of education, 
and you may soon be able to see faintly the traces 
of Him in whose likeness he was created ; and as 
from the rude block the sculptor, by his skill, is en- 
abled to produce such astonishing representations of 
our imagination, to give life and motion, so the edu- 
cator, operating by his peculiar skill, upon the inert 
mass called mind, trains it to reason, to reflect, to 
conceive; imparts to it powers more extensive than 
earth, boundless as eternity : produces a whole more 
perfect than the highest skill of the sculptor has ever 
attained—producing even the sculptor himself. 


I have not spoken of the moral character of the 
Teacher. He should be spotless. He should be pa- 
tient and persevering, meek, yet determined, neat in 
his personal appearance, sober and steady, yet always 
cheerful, having the glory of God and the best inter- 





ests of his pupils always before him. His image will 
make a lasting impression upon the child. 

But why need I labor to impress your minds with 
a sense of the dignity and importance of our profes- 
sion? The purpose that has brought us here this day 
shows conclusively that you already fully appreciate 
it. 

Let us counsel and, in a fraternal spirit, encourage 
each other; discussing with candor the methods of 
imparting knowledge, seeking the best interests of 
our pupils, and lightening the toil of those who find 
“much study a weariness to the flesh.” 

To this State Convention we have gathered from 
the north, the south, the east and the west ; we have 
hastened hither from the broad, fertile valley, and 
the rugged and cloud capped mountain, from the 
noisy bustling city and the quiet, thriving village, 
with the hop > that in the pleasing mutual intercourse 
of those engaged in the same high endeavor, in the 
intimate and more extended friendships resulting 
from our association, we may be encouraged to con- 
tinue steadfast, amidst the many discouragements 
we encounter from the prejudice or the apathy of 
those whose future good we seek, looking for our 
reward in the increased virtue and intelligence of 
our people, and in the healthy growth of this, our 
great republic ; thus hastening that period when the 
moral power of our example shal] be felt in the dis- 
ruption of the bonds of ignorance and tyranny through- 
out the globe. 

As by the mutual attrition of substances both are 
polished, so, by the contact of mind with mind inthe 
fraternal discussion of topics of common interest, 
much may be eliminated, enlightening our future 
labors, decreasing our difficulties, and inspiring us 
with such a living, burning zeai faithfully to perform 
our duties, that we may henceforth turn with pleasure 
to this period of our professional life, feeling that 
from this feast of reason and flow of soul we returned 
wiser and better men. J 

While we recognize every man engaged in teach- 
ing as a co-laborer and brother, we see with pleasure 
a large portion of this audience who are engaged in 
the public schools of the State. Let me say to the 
latter, cherish our public school system; in its plan 
and arrangement we may fairly challenge compari- 
son with the sister States of the Union, and if you 
who are thus engaged, and those who may be your 
successors, honestly, justly and fearlessly discharge 
your duties, according to the abilities God has sever- 
ally given you, we may hope that after generations 
may see our own, or a better system, spread from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and so diffused that the labor- 
er, farmer and mechanic, rejoicing in their intellec- 
tual feasts, will sigh over the ignorance of the nine- 
teenth century, and wonder that men could have been 
contented that knowledge should comparatively be 
possessed by the few, and denied to the multitude. 


In the palmy days of Greece, when Greece and 
liberty were synonymous, her teachers of the young 
were the great men of the nation, her orators, her 
legislators, her ambassadors, her oracles in wisdom. 
But when her teachers were put aside, and other 
spirits guided the ship of state, liberty fled never to 
return, unless her return shall be ushered in by the 
public teacher, who alone is capable of rearing a fit 
temple for the residence of liberty, which temple 
must be reared in the minds of the people. 

Let us then,citizens of this great republic, and of one 
of her noblest States, following a profession the most 
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useful and the most important to the future welfare 
of our country, be careful that we make every effort 
for the honorab!e advancement of our profession, for 
the diffusion of knowledge, the amelioration of our 
fellow beings, and the cultivation of virtue, liberty 
and independence. 


REPORT ON NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


At this period in the progress of general education, 
it is not deemed necessary either to describe the in- 
stitution in question at much length, or to adduce, 
formally, reasons in support of the right of the State 
to effect its establishment. 

A norma] school, as now universally understood, is 
a public institution in which the schoo] teacher is 
duly instructed in his profession, and prepared for the 
proper discharge of its active duties. 

Almost every State in the civilized world, which 
recognizes intellectual and moral culture as neces- 
sary to the proper discharge of social duty, has found- 
ed and now supports, as an essential institution of 
government, schools of this class. Two years ago 
there were in the old world 264 such institutions. and 
there are now, probably a larger number: the ten- 
dency towards their establishment being general, 
withouta single instance ofabandonment being known. 
Giving them in the order of time in which they 
were founded in Europe, Prussia has 51 ; Hanover 7 ; 
Wirtemberg 7; Baden4; Austria 11; Bavaria 9; 
Saxony 10; the lesser German States 26; France 
97 ; Holland 2; Belgium 2; Denmark 2; Sweden 1; 
Scotland 2; Ireland 1; England and Wales 23. 

In North America there are eight normal schools, 
established by State authority, and supported by 
public means, viz: two in Canada; three in Massa- 
chusetts, one in New York, one in Connecticut, 
and one in Michigan. 

This harmony of action, on the part of educating 
governments, would seem to settle all question as to 
the right, as well as the policy of the State in estab- 
lishing normal schools, 

With us, here in Pennsylvania, this right may be 
said to rest, specially, on three grounds: Ist. On 
the constitutional injunction for the establishment of 
schools throughout the State. 2d. On the general 
necessity of instruction for the prevention of crime. 
And 3d. On the duty of instructing the citizen so 
as to fit him to perform the publie duties which are 
incumbent on every member of a free State. For, if 
the “establishment ” of schools for these purposes or 
any of them be a public duty, it requires no argument 
to arrive at the conclusion, that the preparation of 
teachers for them, is also a public duty ; since it were 
difficult to realize the full idea of a school without a 
fit teacher. 


The right, then, whether based on the practice of 
other States, or deduced from the nature of our own, 
would seem to be plain. But the policy of exercising 
that right must have heretofore been, and may yet be, 
thought questionable amongst us. What else can 
have placed Pennsylvania, that used to lead in all 
projects for human amelioration, so far behind in this? 
She, whose very soil was honestly bought from its 
Indian owners; who was among the first to assert 
the uncontrollable rights of conscience ; who applied 
her first liberated energies to the abolition of slavery; 
who led the way in rendering mild her penal code 





and reforming her prifon discipline;—Pennsy]!vania, 
that expended forty millions for internal improve- 
ments in twenty, and fifteen millions for public edu- 
cation in eighteen years—that she, who has thus 
ever been honest, humane, liberal and broad-minded, 
should have stopped short and failed, by the expendi- 
ture of a few thousand dollars, to render her system 
of education complete, and thereby all her other re- 
forms effective and her outlays profitable, is truly a 
strange state of affairs, and one for which there must 
be some adequate cause. 


As the results of this cause are grievous, it is time 
that its nature should be ascertained, and the correc. 
tive applied. And what combination of circum- 
stances can be more grievous than that by which we 
see ourselves surrounded! Of the 500,000 youths of 
the State, who are of an age to attend school, at least 
one half are without proper instruction, though nom- 
inally on the roll of the Common Schools. Of the 
$1,500,000 of school tax and State appropriation now 
annually expended in support of those schools, the 
same proportion, at least, is little better than thrown 
away. And, in the mean time, our noble Common 
School system bears the blame of this almost incalcu- 
lable loss of youth’s best hours, and of this vast out- 
lay of money. 

Yet that system is not blame-worthy. But they are 
deeply blame-worthy who have abandoned this noble 
fortress against ignorance and vice, to the equal 
chance of being garrisoned by ignorance as by knowl- 
edge—by vicious tendencies, if not by vice itself—as 
by virtue. 

And who are they!—for if they can be ascertained, 
they can probably be so operated on, asa class, as to in- 
duce or compel them to amend their ways and apply 
the remedy ; the evil being by all admitted to be the 
want of properly qualified teachers, the remedy their 
due professional preparation. 

In the first place, they are neither the first origina- 
tors nor the chief administrators of the system. The 
following extracts from reports will settle this point: 

“The men who are entrusted to form the minds of 
the youth of this country, and to direct their expand- 
ing energies, should be classed as a profession of the 
highest order. Their labors are great ; their services 
are-valuable; and therefore their reward should be 
so liberal as to attract the best talents. It is a melan- 
choly truth, that in most parts of this country, even 
in New England, the occupation of a school master 
yields less profit than that derived from the humblest 
mechanical labor. In many places the schools are 
taught by those who accept ten or twelve dollars per 
month for their services.”—Report of the Com. on 
Education, H. R., 1833; J. G. Clarkson, Chairman. 

* But the chief preparatory step is, unquestionably 
the formation of teachers ; and on this highly impor- 
tant subject the information collected by your Com- 
mittee is ample. Wherever systems of common 


schools exist, there is but one voice on this head.— 
Seminaries for the instruction of teachers are as im- 
portant as medical schools for Physicians. Under 
the proposed system a large supply of teachers will be 
soon wanted, and these must be properly formed for 


that vocation. They must be taught the art of well- 
governing a school; they must acquire the know]- 
edge necessary to be communicated, and the art of 
communicating that knowledge.”—Report of Com- 
mittee on Education, H. R. 1854.—Samvuet Brecs, 
Chairman. 

Such were the views of the Legislative Commit- 
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tees who framed our present Common School Sys- 
tem ; and they are sustained by the experience of the 
Superintendents since charged with its administra- 
tion, who, if they agreed in little else, concurred on 
this point, 

“The low reputation of the Common Schools, 
which is the only reason why they are not resorted 
to by those who can afford better, is not owing to the 
system but to the teachers employed to carry it into 
effect. They are generally ill qualified, worse paid, 
and not at all held in that estimation which those to 
whom is entrusted the furmation of the minds of 
youth, so eminently deserve. Teachers, then, well 
quilified, wel] paid, respected, professional teachers, 
are the chief want of the system. That want is its 
main defect. Teaching should bea profession—the 
business of a life—and should be prepared for and 
paid for accordingly. One year or six months, or 
even three months, spent by a person of common ac- 
quirements in an institution for the preparation of 
Common School teachers, under well qualified pro- 
fessors, would work wonders. $10.000 a year appro- 
priated to the establishment of two such institutions, 
would soon produce a complete revolution in the art 
of teaching. Such an appropriation is most earnestly 
and respectfully recommended.”—Superintendent's 
Report to the Session of 1835-6. . 

* The chief defect of the system is undoubtedly the 
want of good teachers. This, though not so severely 
felt during the first years «f the system, is now daily 
becoming more obvious. It must be provided for, if 
the Common School method of instruction is to be 
continued. The chief remedy is the establishment 
of institutions for the preparation of Common School 
teachers. They form the only hupe of the system.” 
—Superintendent’s Report, 1836-7. 

* The want of more and better teachers is by far 
the greatest difficulty of the system. Without them 
it cannot long retain the degree of public favor now 
possessed ; and with them, its capacity for usefulness 
will only be Jimited by the necessities of the rising 
generation. The means of supplying this last and 
greatest want, have occupied much of the thoughts 
of the Superintendent. He has deliberately and un- 
hesitatingly come to the conclusion that the best mode 
is the establishment of separate Free State Institutions 
for the instruction of Teachers.”—Superintendent’s 
Report, 1837-8. 

* One of the principle obstacles which has retarded 
the progress of the system, is the want of an ade- 
quate number of teachers in our primary schools.— 
The establishment of these seminaries (normal schools) 
is an obj ct worthy the attention of the Legislature, 
as a valuable means of laying the sure foundation for 
supplying all our primary schools with an adequate 
number of Teachers.”—Superintendent Shunk’s Re- 
port, 1839-40. 

«* The complaint comes from a}! quarters, that it is 
difficult and often impracticable to secure the servi- 
ces of a sufficient number of competent teachers.— 
This deficiency demands attention, and it must be 
supplied before common schools can accomplish al] 
the benevolent and patriotic purposes for which they 
are instituted. The most obvious and direct means 
of providing competent teachers, is by the establish- 
ment of Seminaries for their instruction.”—Superin- 
tendent Shunk’s Report, 1840-41. 

‘¢ Seminaries for instructing teachers in the artof 
governing schools and communicating instruction, 
are among the most important improvements that are 





furnished by the example of other States and coun- 
tries, in which the greatest advances towards perfec- 
tion have been made in common school education.— 
The establishment of such institutions is respectfully 
recommended to the Legislature; for their direct 
tendency is to elevate the standard of education ; to 
improve our schools, and to add to their usefulness.” 
—Superintendent Shunk’s Report, 1841-42. 

“]t is cheerfully admitted that Normal schools, or 
institutes for the education of individuals desirous of 
engaging in the occupation of school teachers, are 
decidedly the best, and would furnish to the public 
advantages superior to any other plan which it is be- 
lieved could be adopted.”—Superintendent Parsons’ 
Report, 1842-43. 

* The establishment of Normal schools, or semina- 
ries for the education of teachers, has been frequently 
recommended to the Legislature by my predecessors, 
and plans proposed for their organization. It is not 
necessary in this place to repeat these recommenda- 
tions, further than to say that the necessity of some 
provision for the education of teachers, must be ap- 
parent to every one who devotes a moment’s reflec- 
tion to the wants of our system.”—Superintendent 
M’Clure’s Report, 1843-44. 

“The immense importance of having well educa- 
ted, moral and intelligent instructors of the youth of 
the country, ought to engage the attention of every 
good man in thecommunity. A matter of such great 
responsibility ought not to be committed to any but 
those who possess a fair degree of competency to dis- 
charge their duties in a responsible manner.”’—Super- 
intendent Miller’s Report, 1845. 

« But the great practical evil of the system, is the 
employment of incompetent teachers. It is, in tact, 
a profession which ought to stand as high in the esti- 
mation of the community as any other.’”—Superin- 
tendent Miller’s Report, 1846. 

“The great practical defect in the operation of the 
system, as was observed in the last annual report, is 
the employment of incompetent teachers. The rem- 
edy for this is a more rigid examination of the appli- 
cants for certificates of competency and character, 
the payment of a more liberal compensation, and 
keeping the schools longer in operation.””—Superin- 
tendent Miller’s Report, 1847. 

** A teacher should himself be taught. He should 
be educated for the profession of teacher, with at least 
as great care as is required in any other trade, occu- 
pation or profession. lle should not only be acquaia- 
ted with the rudiments of English education, and the 
best mode of imparting instruction to the pupil, but 
he should be disciplined in sound morals, in correct 
habits, and in the control of his own passions, before 
instruction to the scholar can be useful. While such 
a result cannot be speedily effected, and might be 
deemed by some hopeless, it should be a standard, to 
which a close approximation might be made, highly 
desirable to every friend of education.” —Superinten- 
dent Haines’s Report, 1848, 

‘‘Such has been the improvement in the art of 
teaching, that few of those who offer themselves as 
instructors in the public schools, although wel! edu- 
cated, are conversant with the system of instruction 
pursued in the best regulated schools. Hence it is 


that normal schools have been established in many of 
the States, for the purpose of affording to those who 
incline to that employment, the opportunity of be- 
coming familiar with the most improved plans of ed- 
It is deemed unnecessary to dwell on the 


ucation. 
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merits of these institutions; they have been estab- 
lished in other States, and their benefits have made, 
and are making, a radical improvement in every es- 
sential of a well-ordered school. Those who have 
witnessed their effects upon teachers, upon the char- 
acter and condition of the schools, and their tendency 
in removing prejudice from the public mind, consider 
them the most powerful agents for good of any that 
have been adopted. Their object is to make teach- 
ers. Through these institutions teaching would be- 
come a profession.”—Superintendent Haines’s Re- 
port, 1849. 

“ Incapacity of teachers is the principal subject 
of complaint. You may provide any amount of mon- 
ey for educational purposes ; you may expend it in the 
erection of school houses, and in the establishment 
of schools without number; you may fill the school 
houses with scholars, and provide the scholars with 
books, still your legislation will prove profitless, un- 
less provision is made to secure the services of prop- 
erly qualified teachers. Under an auspicious public 
confidence, they (Teachers’ Seminaries) would make 
teaching a permanent occupation by elevating its 
character, and creating and inspiring a profession- 
al feeling among teachers, and an enthusiastic at- 
tachment to their profession.” —Superintendent Rus- 
sel]’s Report, 1850. 


One great obstacle, however, to the success of 
the system, and which has, more than any other, re- 
tarded the prosperity of the schools, is the general 
incompetency of the teachers employed. For years 
this has been the burthen of the people’s complaint 
to the department. It would be better far, however 
lamentable and mortifying the necessity, for the 
State to abandon altogether her superintending care 
of the system,and withdrew her annual appropriations, 
than that the public funds should be wasted upon 
teachers, themselves entirely untaught. To give ef- 
ficiency to the teaching department, which all must 
admit is the main pillar of the system of popular ed- 
cation, a suitable institution must be provided by the 
Legislature. Such institutions can no longer be re- 
garded as doubtful experiments; their utility has been 
fully tested in other States. The supply of compe- 
tent teachers, which a proper institution would pro- 
vide for our public schoo!s, would guarantee to the 
scholar such progress in the acquisition of knowledge 
as to demand, on the part of the State, remunerative 
compensation to the teacher.””—Superintendent Rus- 
sell's Report, 1851. 

“‘T now beg leave to call your attention to the sub- 
ject of providing competent teachers, which I regard 
as by far the most important consideration, affecting 
the success, efficiency, and prosperity of the common 
school system. The opinion seems practically to pre- 
vail, in many districts, that the teacher, like the an- 
cient idea of the Poet, is born. The rudest material 
—persons either unfit for, or casually out of employ- 
ment—without any previous preparation or training, 
and Jooking to the situation of schvol teacher as the 
mere means of support while the necessary time is 
consumed in obtaining some other occupation, are, in 
very many instances, employed in our public schools. 
The effect is to render useless, and even a mere bur- 
then, the maintenance of such schools, to waste the 
valuable time of the pupil, to degrade the profession 
of the teacher, and, in fact, more than any other 
cause, to defeat the efficiency of the system, and 
thwart the hopes of its friends. Teaching should be, 
properly, a distinct substantive profession, for which 





the professor should be prepared by a due course of 
previous instruction. It should be a pursuit, as it 
properly is, requiring peculiar fitness and refined 
skill. That a very large proportion of our teachers 
are so qualified is unquestionably true, and they may 
be said to be the source of whatever of vigor our sys- 
tem possesses. How, then, shall this great desider- 
atum of competent teachers throughout the State be 
obtained? The establishment of normal schools has 
been repeatedly urged upon the attention of the Le- 
gislature by my predecessors, and the experience of 
other States where they have been established settles 
the question of utility. The importance of previous 
education and of training in the art of teaching, to 
make competent teachers, is self evident. Schools 
specially established for this purpose, will necessar- 
ily promote this end.”—Superintendent Hughes’ Re- 
port, 1852. 

When to this unbroken testimony it is added that 
every one of these reports was either generally or 
expressly endorsed by the Governors for the time be- 
ing, and strongly urged upon the favorable attention 
of the Legislature, there is presented an uniformity 
and an array of official opinion, not often coneentra- 
ted upon the same point. These extracts have been 
the more willingly indulged in, as they present the 
subject in a much greater variety of light than the 
committee could have imparted to it, independently 
of their official authority. They generally concur 
both on the point of the want of more qualified teach- 
ers, and of the duty of the State to establish institu- 
tions for their preparation. It is truly unfortunate, 
however, that here all unanimity of opinion ceases, 
and that each officer, when proposing the kind of in- 
stitution, or specific means for the removal of the 
evil, which he prefers, differs from all the others in 
the details of his plan. It is now profitless to inquire 
what influence this unfortunate difference in detail 
may have had in preventing all legislative action on 
the subject ; but it is fair to admit that there was lit- 
tle encouragement for the law-makers to commence 
the structure, when those who ought to know most on 
the subject could not agree upon the plan. 

Still it is neither Superintendents, Governors, nor 
Legislatures who are the most to blame in permitting 
our noble system so long to languish for want of that 
spirit which good Teachers alone can infuse into it; 
—so long, that many of its first friends have almost 
lost heart, and its enemies—for enemies it has neith- 
er few nor uninfluential—begin to taunt them with 
this, its mere incompleteness, as if the failure thereby 
produced were a radical incurable defect in the sys- 
tem itself. 

It is the people, and most of al] the Teachers them- 
selves, who are the most to blame in this matter ; and 
until ‘hey shall arouse and demand the application 
of the proper remedy, it will not be applied. Why 
they have not heretofore demanded it, in the right 
quarter and in the right tone, it is not difficult to 
comprehend. Why they should fail of success when 
they shall now so demand it, it is not easy to imagine. 

Heretofore many of the teachers of the State were 
not aware of their own deficiencies, nor of their need 
of improvement. But the best step in knowledge is 
the conviction of our own ignorance; the next, the 
determination to remove it. The apathy which so 
long enwrapped in its sleepy folds many Teachers, 
not only deprived themselves of the knowledge of 
their own condition—of the power to help themselves 
—but also paralyzed the efforts of others who were 
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laboring to break the spell. In this way alone can 
be accounted for the long inaction of the one class 
and the failure of the other. The present association 
is, however, full proof that the profession is at last 
awake, Let the first act of their wakening be the 
prompt and united demand for preparation, at the 
hand of the State, for the discharge of those momen- 
tous services which the State demands at their hands. 

If teachers do not make this demand, and press it 
on to success, no other class in the community will. 
This seems to be the law of our being—at least of 
our American being—that that which is of great, tho’ 
mere public concern, rare’y attracts the attention of 
the law making power, unless urged by some connec- 
tion with private interest; while, the project to incor- 
porate a railroad company or bank, however influen- 
tial it may ultimately be upon public interests, uni- 
formly owes its origin and success to private cupid- 
ity, enterprise or interest. So it must be with the 
improvement of teachers; they must take their own 
business into their own hands, and no longer rely on 
the hope that the people or the Legislature will, 
from motives of public policy or duty, accord the 
means of success. 

How shall they proceed in effecting it? The read- 
iest and the usual mode is by plain but regpectful de- 
mand, in the form of a memorial, to the Legislature. 
Of the 11,713 teachers who were reported last year to 
be in the employment of the common school system of 
the State, which number must now be at last 12,750, 
including those of the city amd county of Philadephia, 
if one fourth were to circulate a memoria! of this 
kind and each obtain 20 signatures to it. here would 
be an aggregate of over 60,000 voters of Pennsy!va- 
nia ; and no Legislature would fail to attend to a re- 
quest thus backed. 

That they need this preparation for their profes- 
sional duties all now admit. That it will be of in- 
calculable advantage to the youth of the State is 
manifest from the results produced wherever it has 
been tried. In our own State the controllers and di- 
rectors of the public schools of the city and county 
of Philadelphia, despairing of tue speedy establish- 
ment of normal schools by State authority, several 
years ago founded one for the education of their own 
female teachers ; and they now |.ave, in full fruition, 
an institution of vastly more benefit than even the 
far famed Girard Co'lege. It is doubted whether 
even their noble Male High School can compare with 
it in enlarged and diffusive benefit, except in so far 
as it, also, prepares teachers for the public schools. 
For, though society is indirectly benefitted by the 
proper training of each of its members for the other 
avocations of life, it is more directly and vastly ben- 
efitted by the thorough training of the teacher. The 
‘“* increase” in the one case may be “ four-fold” ; in 
the other it exceeds the “ hundred-fold.” 


There is also in the present condition of the Teach- 
ers of Peiunsylvania, a peculiar fitness for the appli- 
cation of means for their improvement. Unlike the 
Nort.ern and Eastern States, we have, comparative- 
ly, few persons among us, now, who assume the char- 
acter of teacher forsome merely temporary purpose. 
Such there still are, and their number is decreasing. 
On the contrary, the great body of our teachers con- 
sists of young men and young women who look to 
teaching asa permanent occupation ; and the propor- 
tion of such is annually growing larger as the com- 
pensation and respec'ability of the employment are 
increased. Such persons are the proper material for 





improvement by means of adult Normal Schools, and 
they will form the fit predecessors of the future gen- 
eration of teachers, prepared by means of these same 
schools, from early youth, in all the duties of the pro- 
fession. It is no extravagant estimate to say that 
fully one-half of our present common school teachers, 
or 6375 are of this class, and that a short course of 
instructions in a Normal School would not only con- 
firm them for life in the profession, but double their 
usefulness and efficiency. 


And this—the retaining in the profession of our 
present young, willing and promising teachers, and 
the fitting of them for more enlarged usefulness—is 
a consideration that should be the primary one in all 
plans and in all legislation on the subject. If it were 
practicable, it would not be honest, so to arrange the 
standard of qualification as to throw these out of em- 
ployment. The ideal standard, it is true, might at 
once be elevated far above their ability to reach ; the 
effect of which would be the closing of the schools 
while others of the higher rank were in the course 
of preparation. Hence, fortunately, it is neither de- 
sirable nor possible to be unjust. The true course 
is to improve those who are now in the profession, 
to the utmost of their capacity, without closing the 
schools; and in the meantime,to carefully raise up and 
train a generation who shall be their fit and worthy 
successors, in the ever onward progress of improve- 
ment. 


It may be supposed that this committee should 
state some plan of the institution in detail, which the 
present condition of the system requires. But-this 
they decline doing. What we want now is the es- 
tablishment of normal schools; not a discussion or 
contest about details. An incident in the education- 
al history of the State will be in point here: During 
twenty years before the passage of the first Common 
School Law of April, 1634, (a date which should be 
taught our youth, as of the same class with those of 
the first settlement of Pennsylvania, the birth of 
Washington, and the Declaration of Independence, ) 
year after year, and session after session of the Le- 
gislature, the friends of education demanded, and 
members of the Legislature differed about the details 
of, a law for general education. The very desire at 
once to produce a perfect system actually prevented 
the passage of a law for the establishment of any.— 
But during the session of 1834-35, a fe w intelligent, 
determined men broached the idea that the kind of 
common school law was of little moment in compar- 
ison with the fact of the passage of any; wisely con- 
cluding that even a defective one could be made the 
basis of a good one, by amendment,while the ever re- 
ceding hope of obtaining a perfect one would lead to 
nothing. So the crude and almost unintelligible act 
of 1834 was passed, and behold the result! In 1836 
it was amended; and now it only needs normal 
schools to render it the glory of our State, and the best 
in the Union. 

Let us learn wisdom from this lesson. Let us say 
to those in power: “Only give us Normal Schools, 
With you is the right to arrange details as to num- 
ber, location, number of faeulty and branches, and 
terms of admission. You have the light of other 
normal school Countries and States before you. You 
have, in the bill on the subject, drafted by the late 
intelligent Superintendent of Common Schools, a 
plan probably as good asany that can now be de- 
vised to commence with. Let us have institutions 
of some kind for our improvement ; and we shall en- 
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deavor to show you that we know how to use them 
to the public advantage.” 

If teachers and friends of general education go be- 
fore the Legislature in this united and becoming 
spirit, the Conmittee are confident in the hope that 
the year 1854 will be forever distinguished, in the 
annals of Pennsylvania, as that in which effectual 
means were first adopted to make the Common 
School teacher worthy of the Common School Sys- 
tem. Tuo. H. Burrowes, 

Joun H. Brown, 
James THompson. 


EDUCATION AND THE EDUCATOR. 


An Address by Prof. J. F. Stoddard, of Wayne 
County, Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Presipent, Ladies and Gentlemen :—Educa- 
tion and the Educator, are the topics that I desire 
briefly to present for your consideration. Education 
in its complete sense refers to all the influences that 
tend to form the character of man,—to the entire 
process of Physical, Intellectual, and Moral train- 
ing, from the first appearance of mind until it quits 
its clayey tenement and is transported to its eternal 
home. According to this view of the subject, educa- 
tion lies at the foundation of all individual and naticn- 
al prosperity, happiness, honor, and greatness ; and 
is therefore a subject that is not only worthy of, but 
one which imperatively demands, alike the careful 
attention of the humblest citizen, the statesman, and 
the scholar. In fact education has in every age 
engaged the attention, not only of the most profound 
in science, the great and the good, but also of the 
fanciful theorist, whose imaginings have been so in- 
geniously and plausibly portrayed as to draw their 
thousands, their millions from that path which leads 
to usefulness, honor, and all other exalted qualities 
attainable by mortals, and direct their thoughts in 
that channel which has been the great destroyer of 
prosperity and human happiness. Consequently, the 
best means and methods of educating the rising 
generation are among the first subjects that should 
engage our attention ; and most asuredly, none more 
worthy, more laudable, can ever prompt us to action. 

In speaking of mind, I shall disregard the various 
theories of the materialist and the immaterialist, and 
consider the mind a principle,—a something domicil- 
ed in the body, the existence of which is manifested 
by its varied and powerful effects. If we look upon 
the human form we are attracted by the exhibition of 
animation, life and vigor; we also perceive that it 
plans and executes with precision. These and other 
similar evidences are sufficient to justify the assertion, 
that the material body is animated by an agent dis- 
tinct from the body itself, which forms our very being 
and measures our standing in the order of God’s 
creation. A few days more, and we look upon the 
same form, but alas, how changed! The eye no 
longer sparkles with intelligence; the pulse has 
ceased to beat; all is mute; thought and reason 
dwell there no longer. That invisible agent which 
we denominate mind has departed. Ob-ervations of 
this kind assure us of the existence and of a few of 
the characteristics of mind ; and teach us that the 
body is only its temporary abode, and that between 
them there exists a remarkable sympathy. We,as yet, 
are unable to discover the precise manner in which 
these parts are so sympathetically connected, nor 
is the most learned physiologist able to point out the 





silvery chord that binds the Physical and Intellectual 
together ; nor yet, is the most profound metaphysici- 
an competent to inform us precisely where the sou! 
has its seat in the body. It is not important, howev- 
er, that we should be in possession of this knowledge. 
It is enough for us to know that their connection is 
such, that whatever debilitates the physical system, 
or impairs its healthy action, detracts in the same 
ratio from the close and accurate discrimination of 
the intellectual and the moral faculties. 

Physical education then, demands the same atten- 
tion as intellectual and moral education. To expect 
a profound and powerful intellect without a corre- 
sponding physical development, would be contrary 
to the laws that govern the dependence of these parts 
upon each other, and therefore, idle and vain. In 
opposition to this Jaw, how frequently do we find the 
youthful student of a delicate physical corstitution 
possesing a mind, which, if aided by a healthy physi- 
cal organization, would be capable of the loftiest 
achievements, urged rapidly forward in the more ab- 
struse studies, and who occasionally of necessity fails 
in the accomplishment of his task, and listens with 
an aching heart to the stern reproofs of his instruc- 
tor, while he is fast sinking into a premature grave. 
The youth is not deserving of blame,—lie has done 
all in his power to accomplish the task assigned him. 
But his instructor is at fault. He has assumed the 
position of a teacher, before he had made the necess- 
ary preparation for discharging the difficult and re- 
sponsible duties belonging to the profession. The 
youth should have been educated physically; then 
instead of being consigned to a premature grave, he 
might have graced the halls of learning, and have 
been an honor to himself and a blessing to his-coun- 
try. 

In speaking of the cultivation of mind, I shall not 
detain you by discussing the various theories which 
from time to time have appesred; some of which as- 
sure us that the whole mind is employed in every 
mental act, while others as zealously maintain that 
the mind is composed of a variety of faculties dis- 
tinct in their nature, having specific duties to per- 
form, similar to the physical organs, as the lungs, 
the eye, the ear, &c., each of which is designed for 
a specific purpose; but shall disregard those theo- 
ries which, whether true or false, are of but slight 
importance, and simply enquire what are the methods 
of the operations of the mind and how we can assist 
it in performing these operations more perfectly. 
The laws governing the development of mind are as 
immutably fixed as those that govern the physical 
world. A majority of the physical laws are under- 
stood, as the effect immediately follows their viola- 
tion ; hence they are quickly learned. Notwithstand- 
ing the effect of the violation of a metaphysical law is 
not immediately perceived, still its effects upon the 
proper development of the various faculties of the 
mind are blighting and withering in the extreme. 
Hence, the study of intellectual philosophy becomes 
of vast importance to every one, and particularly so 
to the teacher, who as it were holds in his hands the 
future destiny of his pupils. 


Much has been and is said of the orignal differ- 
ence in the power and of the capacity of different 
minds, of natural talent, &c., which prevents thous- 
ands from putting forth the effort they otherwise 
would do, in the acquisition of knowledge, fearing 
that despite all their exertions they would still re- 
main in a low state of mediccrity, and believing that 
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Nature had not"endowed them‘with superior natural 
talents; hence, they were not destined to become 
learned, and they might therefore, as well devote 
their time and attention to other pursuits. It is well 
to bear in mind that there is as much uniformity in 
the number and kinds of operation that each indi- 
vidual mind is capable of performing, as in the num- 
ber of physical organs belonging to the human body 
and the variety of their functions. Notwithstanding 
all minds are composed of precisely the same number 
of faculties, capable of the same intellectual opera- 
tions, still that is no argument to prove that all men 
should be precisely alike in mental strength and ac- 
tivity. We must take into account the fact, that 
each individual mind is influenced by its association 
with other minds, by the surrounding scenery of the 
material world and by a variety of other circum- 
stances. Hence, if all minds were originally alike 
they would begin to dissimilate on their first develope- 
ments. We find the same diversity in the original 
strength and capacity of different minds, as in differ- 
ent degrees.of original strength and activity of the 
physical energies. The same diversity is perceptibie 
through the works of nature. There is but slight 
difference in the size, color and shape of the apple 
blossoms, still one apple is fully developed—is large 
and smooth, while another is small and knotty. Child- 
ren of the same parents, surrounded by the same 
scenery, having the same teachers and influenced in 
most respects by the same circumstances, differ as 
widely in intellect as individuals residing in differ- 
ent parts of the world. But who will pretend to 
deny that the greater part of this difference may not 
be owing to the same cause, when we reflect upon 
the fact, that the same circumstance at different 
times produces as dissimilar impressions on the same 
individual, as different circumstances at different 
times ; consequently the same circumstance, at the 
sime time, may produce very different impressions 
on different individuals, owing to the state of mind 
in which they chanced to be. “ As the twig is bent 
the tree’s inclined.” 

The mind requires for its development constant, 
systematic, and appropriate exercise. That teacher 
who is enabled to excite the mirds of his pupils to 
constant and vigorous activity,succeeds most perfect- 
ly in developing their various faculties. 


When I speak of the activity of mind, I mean a 
philosophically intellectual and moral activity,—an 
activity that has a tendency to give its possessor cor- 
rect, critical and comprehensive views of the arts 
and sciences,—of man and his maker. A mind left 
to itself is active, but its activity is continually en- 
feebling its powers, and disqualifying the individual 
for proficiency in intellectual and moral attainments. 

The reason why some appear so destitute of com- 
prehension, is because they have never been accus- 
tomed to comprehend much; reason is blind and the 
powers of imagination are inactive, because they 
have never been sufficiently and systematically ex- 
ercised. The education of such individuals, if edu- 
cation it may be called, consisted in the cultivation 
of a local memory, while the systematical strength- 
ening and developing of al] the faculties of the mind 
have been neglected ;—neglected because the teach- 
er himself had never studied the laws that govern 
the developement of mind,—had not been educated 
for the difficult and all important duties devolving 
upon the practical teacher. 

The studies assigned for pupils should be adapted 





to their intellectual capacities, and each topic in 
these studies, as well as in those that follow, should 
increase in intricacy as the powers of the mind are 
expanded by the comprehension of subjects already 
passed over. When the studies are thus properly 
selected, thoroughly taught, and attractively illus- 
trated, which the accomplished teacher alone can do, 
there is awakened in the mind of the pupil an undy- 
ing interest in study, which will continue to be of 
infinite importance to him in all coming time. A 
student thus deeply interested in the pursuit of 
knowledge, travels the paths of science with increas- 
eddelight. The comprehension of every new mathe- 
matical theorem unfolds additional beauties; the in- 
vestigation of each law of Nature but opens wider 
the gates of her inexhaustible storehouse ; the con- 
templation of the starry heavens to his philosophic 
mind is rich with unfading beauties, in which he 
reads the wisdom, the goodness, the greatness, and 
the power of him who created and governs this 
mighty universe. 

From the smallest living fibre to the sturdy oak ; 
from the smallest perceptible anamalculum to man,the 
noblest work of God; from the smallest particle of 
dust to this stupendous universe, he discovers one 
unbroken chain of beauty and design, one boundless 
whole in which the wisdom and the goodness of its 
Maker beam forth from every object, pointing his 
mind aloft and forbidding him to fix his thoughts and 
affections too tenaciously on sublunary endearments, 
which vanish at the touch like glittering dew drops 
at the approach of the sun! 

The mind. of man when properly educated becomes 
a most powerful agent. It grapples, with giant 
strength, the intricacies of science and unfolds the 
mysterious laws of creation. It roves away among 
the planets, and as they whirl inthe immensity of 
space, it calculates their magnitudes, their distances, 
and their velocities. It is the agent by which Na- 
tions, Kingdoms, and Empires rise and flourish, or 
before which they tremble and fall. Yet with all this 
boasted infinite power, how slight a cause will impede 
its growth, how slight an influence will turn it from 
the paths of honor and virtue, and cause it to tread 
those leading to misery, degradation, wretchedness 
and ruin. 

From what has been said of the mind and its im- 
provement, it will readily be perceived that the 
teachers’ profession is among the most difficult and 
responsible of all professions ; hence the greater im- 
portance of establishing institutions for the education 
of teachers,—the education of that class of men, up- 
on whose instruction depends the intellectual and 
moral development of the rising generation; conse- 
quently, the future prosperity and honor, or the future 
degradation and shame of this free and happy people. 
We are what we are, through the instrumentality of 
the wisdom and virtue of our own citizens, aided by 
the blessings of Divine Providence; and by persever- 
ing exertion in securing the harmonious develop- 
ment of the intellectual and the moral faculties of the 
youth of our land, we may be what we will. Our 
nation is rapidly increasing in wealth, power and 
greatness, and never was there a greater demand for 
men of profound wisdom,—never was there a greater 
demand for all classes of society from the lowest to 
the highest to become thoroughly, practically and 
profoundly educated. Shall we not then, recommend 
that, a million of doliars, or so, more be added to the 
Literature fund, to be distributed throughout the 
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counties and towns of our State Suppose we should 
obtain this increased appropriation, should we then 
find the thoroughness, the practicability and the 
character of our Common Schools increased propor- 
tionally ? 

Is it reasonable that a class of teachers, the major- 
ity of whom have never studied the powers of the 
mind and the best means of developing its various 
faculties; they who have never had an opportunity 
of being familiar with the art and the science of prac- 
tical teaching, should teach more successfully, more 
thoroughly and scientifically, merely because they 
are paid a few dollars per month or per year more ! 
As well might we expect a statue of Washington, as 
well conceived and inimitably executed as that of 
General Jackson by the renowned Mills, from an 
indifferent artist, if we only pay him tens of thous- 
ands of dollars. Money alone cannot make the can- 
vass breathe, the marble speak; nor can it make the 
powers of the human mind expand in symmetrical 
proportions, so that its possessor shall stand forth an 
honor and a blessing, alike to his country, to his 
friends, and to his family? No; but it is the pro- 
found knowledge of nature and science, of tools and 
materials, which the artist has by long years of 
patience, persevering, unceasing and self sacrificing 
exertion, obtained. 

All acknowledge, that to become an eminent paint- 
er, a sculptor, a lawyer, a doctor, a divine, &c. &c., 
—in addition to a well cultivated and evenly bal- 
anced intellect, it is indispensably necessary that the 
individual should pass through years of severe study 
devoted expressly to his profession. Who then will 
pretend to deny that the teacher—he who fashions 
and polishes the human mind—he who, as it were, 
gives character to the rising generation and plumes 
immortal minds for eternity, does not require a pre- 
paratory course of training as expressly adapted to 
qualify him for his arduous and responsible duties as 
he who stains the decaying canvass, or he who chis- 
els the crumbling marble ? 

Then, in addition to our law our medical and our 
theological institutions, give us Normal Schools— 
schools in which the theory and the practice; the art 
and the science of teaching shall be methodically and 
thoroughly taught, in connection with the branches 
of a systematic course of English education. Some, 
I am aware, maintain that our Academies and Col- 
leges ought to furnish teachers for our public schools. 
Has not the State already spent its millions of doll- 
ars in the endowment of these institutions and for 
the promotion of general education? While we ad- 
mit that great good has arisen from these expendi- 
tures; still, if the standard of common school educa- 
tion has been elevated at all thereby during the past 
few years, I trust that all will agree that we are 
still in sight of the point from which we started, and 
that the improvement has not been so great as was 
anticipated. Others are determined to elevate the 
standard of common schools, and to make them tri- 
butary to the increasing demands of literature and 
science, by inspiring the teachers with a zeal com- 
mensurate with their responsible duties. While I 
take that brother by the hand and bid him God speed 
in his laudable endeavors, for he is really doing much 
good, still I must remind you that zeal unaccompan- 
ied by ability is like powder without shot or ball ; 
while it speaks its power with stentorian voice, it 
accomplishes but little. 

It is one thing to comprehend and another to com- 





municate ; or in other words, it is one thing to thor- 
ourghly understand a subject, and quite a different 
one to possess the ability to communicate it intelli- 
gibly to others. Therefore, our Academies and Col- 
leges, under existing arrangements, are no better 
calculated to supply our State with proper teachers, 
than they are to furnish us with artists, lawyers and 
divines. A man who stands prominent as a lawyer, 
or a minister, must possess a natural talent for his 
profession, and in addition to a libera] education, he 
must have been educated expressly for his particular 
vocation. 

So with the successful teacher, he must possess a 
natural talent to communicate and to govern and be 
thoroughly educated for his profe-sion. That such 
an education can most perfectly be obtained in normal 
schools does not admit of a doubt. 

Should one or two such Institutions be established 
in this State, and ably conducted for a number of 
years, you may rest assured that no petition praying 
for the diminution of the funds devoted to educational 
purposes, would be presented to the Legislature, 
signed by its thousands with a “mark.” No, No, 
each aggrieved citizen would write his own name, 
and would be prepared to lay before the world a good 
reason for so doing. 

In conclusion, permit me to express my deep re- 
gret in not being able to devote to the consideration 
of this subject the time that it demands. I can as- 
sure you that I feel too deeply interested in the cause 
of education, to speak upon it before such an intelli- 
gent audience as this, without being able first to 
make a careful preparation ; and I should not have 
done so had not events beyond my control occupied 
my time, since I anticipated being present at this 
meeting, until I left my home to enjoy the pleasure 
of meeting the teachers of this State, with whom I 
have, for a short time had the honor of being num- 
bered. 

REPORT ON THE USES AND ABUSES OF 
TEXT BOOKS. 


Your Committee, in discharge of the duty assigned 
them, beg leave to report : 

That in order properly to treat the subject com- 
mitted to their hands, they will cursorily develope 
their views in regard to the true end and aim of ele- 
mentary discipline in Schools—then consider the 
part played toward the accomplishment of this end 
by the proper use of the proper text books—and lastly 
the abuses of these essential auxiliaries in the hands 
of the unskilful Teacher. 

We must of necessity be brief; nor need we en- 
large upon the first topic proposed, inasmuch as abler 
minds, if they have not exhausted, have at least pre- 
sented it in most of its important aspects. 

Man comes into this world the most helpless and 
feeble of al] animals, yet endued with powers of mind 
capable of limitless expansion, and he is thrown into 
the midst of a universe as boundless, upon which to 
exercise these powers : and although the limits of his 
short life may be too circuinscribed to compass the 
vast fields of knowledge that lie before him, yet who 
shall set bounds to the capabilities of an immortal 
mind, in which, by a proper education, an insatiable 
thirst for knowledge has been enkindled? 

Now the education of this at first helpless being 
has been committed by an all wise Providence to his 
fellow-man, and upon the Parent and Teacher chiefly 
devolves the duty of his early discipline, of training 
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him up to be a blessing to his generation and to the 
world—and an heir of immortal glory hereafter, or 
to become the fit companion of knaves and fools here, 
and to swell the concourse of evil spirits in the world 
tocome. Nor can the responsibilities of such a trust 
be shuffled uff. But we must not digress. 


Education, as the etymology of the word imports, 
signifies the drawing out, the leading forth of the 
dormant energies of the mind—the adaptation and 
presentation of the proper aliment upon which to 
quicken into activity, and nurture its budding facul- 
ties. Every parent, and much more every thought- 
ful teacher knows, that the faculty of reflection and 
forming general observations, in the state of infancy, 
though exceeding]y weak and imperfect, is capable 
of great and rapid improvemnt, by judicious culture, 
The parent need but attend to the multifarious ques- 
tions of the young child, enquiring into the reasons 
and relations of things around him, to be satisfied that 
the buds of thought are ready to burst forth, and they 
need but the fostering care of the judicious educator 
to develope them into the full,bloom of manly reason, 
to be matured into the fruit of sound and ripe judg- 
ment. And shall these be stifled in the bud, by the 
frosts of cold indifference on the part of the parent, 
or blighted by the ignorant stupidity of the Teacher! 
We trust the day is soon to dawn, when the censure 
for such result may not attach to the latter. 


The proper aliment of the mind is truth—and such 
food must not only be adapted in quality and quantity 
to the capac:ties and powers of the recipient, but care 
must be had, that it be fully digested in order to pro- 
mote a vigorous and healthy growth of the mental 
faculties. The crowding of the infant body with strong 
and highly stimulating food will not more surely in- 
duce plethora and a consequent debility, from over- 
tasking the physical functions, tha : will the process 
of stifling the undisciplined mind with facts or prin- 
ciples beyond its clear comprenension, beget at first 
indifference toward and finally utter disgust with the 
pursuit of knowledge. And as the animal appetite 
is whetted, the body nourished and strengthened by 
appropriate aliment thoroughly digested, so is the 
mind stimulated to healthy action, its powers and 
capacities enlarged, as it fully digests the truths pre- 
sented. It becomes, therefore, the duty of the skilful 
educator to study well the habitudes of the mind—to 
be, if we may use the expression,the mental anatomist, 
the sound mental philosopher. Says Dugald Stewart, 
in his Elements of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind: « If the business of early education were more 
thoroughly understood, it would be less necessary for 
individuals, when they arrive at maturity, to form 
plans of improvement for themselves. But education 
never can be systematically directed to its proper 
objects, till we have obtained not only an accurate 
analysis of the general principles of our nature, and 
an account of the most important laws which regu- 
late their operation, but an explanation of the various 
modifications and combinations of those principles 
which produce the diversity of talents, genius, and 
character among men. To instruct youth in the 
languages and in the sciences is comparatively of 
little importance, if we are inattentive to the habits 
they acquire, and are not careful in giving to all 
their different faculties, and all their different prin- 
ciples of action, a proper degree of employment. 
* * * The execution of the business of education 
requires an acquaintance with the general principles 
ot our nature, which seldom falls to the share of those 





to whom the instruction of youth is commonly en- 
trusted.”—(Part 2d, Sec. Ist of The Utility of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind.) 

It cannot be denied that we are born into this 
world with as infinite a variety of characteristics and 
capacities of intellect, as of forms and features, yet 
each bearing the impress of his Divine Original. 

The faithful and competent instructor will care- 
fully note the peculiarity of mental structure in his 
pupil, and will aim to enlist his sympathies, awaken 
his interested and concentrated attention, arouse the 
energies of his dormant intellect, stimulate into ac- 
tivity his perceptive powers, develope his powers of 
memory, comparison, and judgment, in short, he will 
teach him to think, and give utterance to his thought, 
and when he has established this as a constant habi- 
tude of his mind, and has opened up to his excited 
and admiring gaze the vast storehouse of knowledge 
in the arcana of Nature, and taught him to feel his 
own deficiency, his task is done. He may not expect 
to explore with him the labyrinths of the temple of 
Science—he can but open its portals, and bid him 
enter. In the eloquent language of another, “the 
field of knowledge is too boundless, and the limits of 
a narrow life too short to explore its entire surface. 
We may cultivate a garden in some secluded nook, 
or pluck a scattering flower here or there from its 
extended surface, but life is too short to roam its 
wide plains, or to gather all of its varied and beauti- 
ful productions. None more deeply feel the defici- 
ency of their attainments than the deeply learned. 
The very elevation they have attained gives them a 
view of the unexplored fields beyond, and testifies 
to them that it does not belong to man, even ina 
human sense, to be omniscient. It is only ignorance 
that is confident and presumptuous, self-sufficient and 
self satisfied with its acquisitions.” 


We have said nothing of the moral training so ne- 

cessary to the perfect education of the man, not be- 
cause we undervalue the importance of this part of 
his discipline, but because the limits of this paper 
were too narrow to allow us to dwell upon that sub- 
ject. 
, To conclude upon the first head, then, your com- 
mittee would say, that in their view, the great end 
and aim of elementary instruction in our schools is 
not so much to acquire any given amount of know- 
ledge, as to discipline and give proper direction to 
the impulses of mind—to awake it to a knowledge of 
its powers—stimulate its desire for information— 
quicken its perception—school its judgment—teach 
it to acquire, think, reason, weigh, and judge—and 
thus to develope the nobler part of the man, and give 
to the divine mind its appropriate ascendancy over 
the grosser elements of our nature; not to train up 
the mechanic for his particular trade or occupation 
in life, or the professional man for his chosen calling, 
but to educate the man—to prepare him to perceive 
the relations and fitness of things in any avocation 
to which his tastes may direct him in after life. That 
discipline has been the most effective which has ex- 
posed to the pupil his own utter ignorance, and at the 
same time has stimulated the natural thirst for 
knowledge, has quickened his perceptive and reason- 
ing faculties, and thus enabled him fully to digest 
whatever truths come within his mental purview, 
until they become assimilated and form part and par- 
cel of his own mind. 

With this view of the aim of the elementary dis- 
cipline of mind in schools, we proceed to consider 
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the second topic proposed, to wit, the proper use of 
the proper text books. 


There is not, perhaps, a greater marvel, nor more 
marked distinction between man and brute, than the 
mechanism provided for the intercommunication of 
thought between manand his fellowman. Our very 
familiarity with the fact, as in many other cases, 
blinds us to the consideration of how much there is 
in it that is beautiful and wonderful. That one man, 
by certain articulated impulses upon the air we 
breathe, or by rude and in themselves unmeaning 
marks upon paper, can convey to his fellow the 
thoughts and emotions, and even the nicest shades of 
thought, that are swelling in his own bosom, is indeed 
passing strange ; and the wonder is by no means 
abated when we consider the immeasurable influence 
for weal or woe exerted upon the mass of mind by 
these significant symbols. 


Books are the medium in which are recorded and 
transmitted to kindred spirits the results of researches 
in the wide domain of thought. They are invalua- 
ble as the treasure houses of the mental lore of ages 
past. The recorded wisdom of the world is here col- 
lected. The lessons of history, the abstruse truths of 
science, and the revealings of elegant literature are 
here in all their power and beauty ; and the mind, 
once deeply imbued with a love for the investiga- 
tions of truth, or in which a taste for the refined and 
beautiful in sentiment has been cultivated, finds in 
them companionship more congenial than is to be 
found in the circle of giddy, thoughtless revelry and 
mirth, or in the haunts of dissipation and vice,—a 
companionship with exalted spirits whose grosser 
natures have been subdued by the majestic power of 
intellectual thought. Here the humblest enquirer 
after truth, unabashed by the personal presence, may 
hold free converse with gigantic intellect among the 
living, or even communicate with the spirits of the 
mighty dead, through no equivocal and lying me- 
dium ; but may hang upon the glowing thoughts as 
they emanated from the living soul, and may gather 
therefrom the fruits of long years of laborious study. 


Books are necessarily the instruments in the hands 
of the teacher, by the aid of which he is to “draw 
out,” to educate, the faculties of his youthful pupil. 
It is of the utmost importance, then, not only that he 
should himself understand their use, but that he 
should instruct his pupil how to use them. A text 
book on any branch of science, in the very nature of 
things, can be but a compendium of the discovered 
principles and truths pertaining to the subject of 
which it treats, collected in a logical order, with con- 
cise demonstrations and illustrations of what is hid- 
den and abstruse. The thoroughly furnished teacher 
will have stored his mind richly with the treasure 
drawn from all the sources within his reach, and 
from his own experience, anticipating the trials and 
difficulties in the pathway of the inexperienced tyro, 
will make smooth the rugged places, amplify and 
extend the elucidations until he is satisfied that the 
pupil has a clear comprehension of the principles, 
and not only that he comprehends, but can communi- 
cate. Not that we would be understood to advocate 
that the teacher should do the work of the scholar, 
that he should relieve him of all the labor of thinking 
and studying for himself—but that he be sure that 
the pupil does think, and is able to give utterance, 
with clearness and power, to his thought. And 
here it must be admitted to be no easy task, to define 





the precise limits to which oral instruction should be 
carried. 


‘here may be danger of going toan extreme. It 
is possible that the teacher, in the excess of his en- 
thusiasm, may exhaust the time of the recitation, 
by extended disquisitions, on his part—suggested by 
the text of the lesson,—to little benefit the pupil— 
unless perchance he has succeeded in enkindling in 
the minds of his class the same enthusiasm, and has 
aroused an interested attention to the subject—then 
time may not be misspent by the teacher in drawing 
from the richer stores of knowledge to which he is 
supposed to have had access—to illus‘rate, enforce 
and expound the principles in all their applications 
—but his care should certainly be to satisfy himself 
that his pupils have expended the requisite amount 
of thought and labor to comprehend the more mani- 
fest parts of the subject—and that they not only know, 
but can tell—and this should be not the least import- 
ant part of their discipline—that they should be able 
not merely to repeat the words of the book, but that 
they can give forth in clear and intelligible language, 
of their own, the ideas of the author, and show by 
their expression that they have a thorough compre- 
hension of them. The true end of all elementary 
discipline, as we have endeavered to point it out, 
should not be lust sight of—and it surely does not 
consist in storing the mind with the words, rules or 
problems of a book. The index of the truly great 
mind is not so much the amount of knowledge stored 
away, the justness of its conclusions, or accuracy of 
its judgment—as the power with which it wields 
truth. The giant mind of a Webster was character- 
ized not so much by the vast stores of intellectual 
wealth that he possessed, as by the use that he could 
make of it—the mighty power with which he could 
illustrate and enforce great principles, simplifying 
and bringing down to the comprehension of the 
humblest intellect the profound truths of political and 
legal science. True intellectual greatness every- 
where is manifested by the simplicity of language in 
which it will clothe great truths—and it is the result 
of profound thought, conjoined with the habit of trac- 
ing through and giving utterance to long trains of 
reasoning in logical order. And this power is not 
attained without much study and still more practice. 


It is possible, although by no means satisfactory, 
that we may know, without being able to communi- 
cate. There are multitudes of individuals who may 
arrive at accurate conclusions, and whose actions are 
based npon sound judgment, who nevertheless are in- 
capable of going through the processes of reasoning 
upon which their conclusions are founded—entirely 
incompetent to enlighten the minds of others, and 
convict them of error in thought or deed. Such 
men may be safe and reliable in action, but their in- 
fluence upon their fellow men is not felt, except by 
the force of their example. We are social beings, 
and our relations to our fellow creatures are such, 
that it becomes our bounden duty, as well as privi- 
lege, “to do good and to communicate.” Indeed, 
all our knowledge, however accumulated, is of little 
use to us, or to the world, unless we have learned 
toimpart it. If he whohoards up his worldly goods, 


and lives but to increase his store—not knowing 
that “it is more blessed to give than to receive”— 
is a miserable being, a “sordid miser,” what must 
he be, who has only learned to acquire, and knows 
not to impart, when the giving of his mental] store not 
only not impoverishes him, but enriches his own mind. 
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He is the intellectual miser, of all men the most mi- 
serable. 

It is of the utmost importance, then, that 
youth be trained not only to think, to lay in store 
treasures of wisdom, but that they be taught to use 
them, to communicate. And let us not be deceived 
into the idea that the repetition, parrot like, of the 
words of the book, by the pupil, evinces either his 
knowledge of the subject, or his power to communi- 
cate, and much less do the monosyllabic answers to 
a fixed set of questions. This learning of words 
without definite ideas, is like treasuring up the 
casket without the jewel, the seizing upon the shell! 
when the kernel is gone. Words are but signs of 
thought. Of what use, then, is the empty know- 
ledge of the symbol, if a perfect acquaintance with 
the thought signified be not attained? The pupil 
might almost as well pursue the study of any sci- 
ence in a foreign tongue, as to become familiar with 
its principles by the study and repetition of the mere 
words of his text book. What a burlesque, for in- 
stance, upon the study of Geometry, would be the 
committing to memory of the precise form of words 
employed in the demonstration of the various pro- 
positions, without a just and thorough appreciation 
of their meaning and logical connection. 


Not less absurd would be the study of the mere 
words of any text book unless the pupil penetrate 
into the depths of thought, and so digest the truths 
as that a knowledge of the subject, and not of the 
book, is his. But not to dwell upon the details of 
the use of text books upon the various sciences, your 
committee would close this branch of their report by 
saying, that, in their view, the book in all cases, in 
the hands of the skilful teacher, will be to him but 
the compilation of the facts or principles of a sci- 
ence arranged in a methodical order, which he is to 
unfold, elucidate and make plain; while to the pupil 
it should be the kindly Mentor to pilot him into the 
deeper recesses of knowledge, where lie concealed 
the hidden gems of thought, to be wrought out and 
elaborated by his own untiring energy, into palished 
jewels, with which enrich his mental casket. 

Upon the third topic, proposed for discussion in 
this report, we would not abuse your patience by 
any lengthy detail. Indeed we have already antici- 
pated the subject somewhat, under the second head, 
and will therefore content ourselves with specify- 
ing what we consider some of the abuses of text 
books, in the very incipient attempts at developing 
mind, from books. The child has attained the age, 
say of four or five years, when in the view of its 
discreet parents, it should be sent to school ; it finds 
itself, for the first time, in the school room, sur- 
rounded by perhaps ninety-nine companions of about 
the same age, “in the pursuit of knowledge under 
similar difficulties,” with a single kind hearted, well 
disposed, and it may be accomplished female, who 
is to develope the gems of thought in their minds, 
and to prepare them to explore the fields of science 
in books. 

Having accomplished the introduction to the char- 
acters of the Alphabet, the symbols of articulate sound. 
and having become sufficiently familiar with thei 
names to call them at sight, they begin their combi 
nations into syllables. B-a ba, b-e be, b-a-b bab, b 
e-b beb, &c., until by long and toilsome, becaus: 
senseless labor, they can pronounce at sight word: 
of two, three or more sy]lables, and can spell. b-a ba 
k-e-r, b-u bu, b-o bo, bubo, and all the long drawn 





columns of senseless (we mean to them, senseless) 
wor.'s in their spelling book, when they are prepared, 
forsooth, to enter upon the reading lessons; and they 
do read, just as we should expect children to read, 
who, in their intercourse with written words, had 
never dreamed that they were significant of thought ; 
just as they would read Hebrew, Greek or Latin, if 
they had been taught as well the written characters 
of those languages, and their force of combination, 
and with the same intelligence. They may be taught, 
by dint of persevering labor on the part of the teach- 
er, to articulate distinctly, to observe their pauses, as 
marked in the book, to give the rising and falling in- 
flections of voice, as indicated by interrogation point 
or period. But. will they, can they, ever be made 
readers? On the contrary, must they not inevitably 
fall into that monotonous, disagreeable, sing-song 
drawl, which time confirms into a habit, and which, 
when in after life they have found their way into the 
sacred desk, may, by some unaccountable association, 
be characterised as a peculiarly “pious tone,” but 
which unfits them entirely ever to become the effec- 
tive public speaker. 

But this is by no means the worst result of such in- 
sipient training, and well would it be if it were. 

The reading of mere words having been com- 
menced, the study of mere words continues. The 
whole superstructure of the education in schools— 
education shall we call it ‘—of the child is built up- 
on this foundation; and what wonder, then, that he 
should be the senseless parrot, to repeat the empty 
words of his text book, through the whole course of 
his school discipline. 

But we are reminded that we must not trespass on 
your indulgence to trace in detail the progress and 
results of such mechanical training; nor need we 
say that a radical reform is demanded. We rejoice 
that such reform has already begun in the providing 
of better elementary class books, adapted to the de- 
velopement of thought; but it cannot become com- 
plete until we provide the competent elementary 
teacher—the well disciplined thoughtful teacher— 
not for our grammar and high schools alone, but for 
the primary schools, where the mischief is chiefly 
done—where impressions are made, and habits 
formed, that last with life. And to effect so desira- 
ble an end, the eyes of the people must be opened to 
the absurdity of the prevailing notion that any body 
can teach their children the rudiments of knowledge, 
and teachers must be taught the first principles of 
their art. And what agency can more effectually 
accomplish this than Normal schools ? 

James THOMPSON, 
J. P, WickersHam, 
Wm. Roserts. 


ADDRESS TO TEACHERS. 


In this address, your committee propose to con- 
sider 1, The Educational Profession; 2, The Teach- 
er; 3, Some Defects in the System; and 4, to offer 
some Suggestions. 

1. Without assuming for the Educational Pro- 
fession an undue commendation, a just appreciation 
of its worth and dignity is not improper. In order 
to realize the full worth of an object of wealth, it is 
generally necessary to fix upon it a true rate of 
value. Ifthe value be rated too low, the possessor 
sustains a loss, which may be estimated from some 
intrinsic or interchangeable consideration. So in 
relation to an office, or profession; in order to real- 
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ize all its accumulated benefits, one should know 
not only its value, but have just views of its excel- 
lency, dignity, and importance. If it is not proper- 
ly appreciated, the good that might flow from it is 
lessened, and the current obstructed by an almost 
impregnable barrier. 

It is but too true, that some who attempt to teach, 
look upon their profession as low and not worthy of 
their birth, their talent, or their sphere of useful- 
ness. It is equally true, that such degrade them- 
selves by entertaining such views, and have grossly 
mistaken their calling. While such individuals 
vainly suppose that their character and elevation in 
society are fixed by the importance or non-impor- 
tance which they may have attached to the profess- 
ion in which they are unworthily engaged, a majori- 
ty of mankind estimate the worth of a profession, 


whether secular or clerical, from the character of 


its members. 


Others again will more wisely estimate it from 
the great amount of good which it is capable of be- 
stowing upon the human family. Under any proper 
view of the subject, the Educational profession, in 
its object and results, is most transcendent. If it 
be estimated from the character of its members, it 
has numbered among them. the wisest and best that 
have ever adorned the human race. Confucius, 
among the Chinese in remote antiquity, was a dis- 
tinguished teacher of righteousness and wisdom. 
Abraham, the brightest example of justifying faith, 
is said to have given instruction to the Egyptians in 
numbers and astronomy. At a period of very high 
antiquity, Chaldea, Egypt, China, and India, had 
their teachers renowned for their virtue, wisdom, 
and knowledge. Of the multitude of teachers in 
refined and polished Greece, we may name Socrates, 
whom the Delphic Oracle pronounced ‘the wisest 
and best of men,’ and his distinguished pupils, Plato 
and Aristotle,—one the sublime idealist, the other 
the profound anatomist of human thought. Next in 
fame stand the severe Zeno and the engaging Epi- 
curus, masters of the Porch and of the Garden. | To 
them some of the most renowned men of Athens 
listened for instruction; and from that period even 
to the. present time, the world has been benefitted 
by the light and influence of their teachings. The 
most gifted men whose names have graced the page 
of Roman history, were eminent asteachers. While 
their characters are models for imitation, their doc- 
trines have been studied with profit and delight. 
Without referring to the history of other nations 
ancient and modern, could we evoke from their 
classic shades, their acadamic groves, their present 
lofty and more extended fields of usefulness, the 
mighty masters of the profession, a convocation 
would assemble such as the eye of man has rarely 
witnessed. 

In that assembly, kings and emperors might be 
awed before a sublimer majesty, and bow in a more 
august presence. ‘Sages of the world, venerable 
with the ponderous lore of hoary antiquity, severe 
in the gravity of all philosophy, and grand in the 
ineffable dignity of thought, would there be seated 
in the solemn sancity of gods, a second Roman Sen- 
ate, to strike beholders with awe! There would 
sit masters in all the departments of science and 
literature !—men, who, in the depth of retirement, 
had prepared law for the government of the world! 
—men, who had abstructed and condensed _ princi- 
ples for all that is startling in discovery, admirable 





in invention, useful in practice!” In short, to 
members of that assembly, the world is indebted for 
nearly all that is the product of talent, wisdom, 
genius, or knowledge. Do we need a more sublime 
example of greatness !—the Deity himself has con- 
descended to communicate lawsto men. Our Savi- 
our was hailed as Master, and known as a teacher 
of righteousness. HE is truly the great pattern of 
teachers—the teacher of teachers: all should re- 
gard him as their teacher. How true it is then, 
that the office of the teacher, in its nature, worth, 
and dignity, is the highest office! By him the 
seeds of knowledge are sown: to him all must look 
for instruction. 

We are aware that the Educational profession is 
not universally considered such as we have describ- 
ed. This arises from the fact that so many have 
entered upon it, who are incompetent and unworthy 
of the office, and are often in very many respects 
without the fitness either of mind or character for 
the proper discharge of its numerous and complicat- 
ed duties. But this incompetency is confined tc no 
particular grade. If we commence with the Infant 
or Primary School and run through the whole cata- 
logue of District, Union, and High Schools, Aca- 
demies, Seminaries, Colleges, and Universities, and 
the endless variety of private institutions formed 
by individual or associated enterprise, we shall find 
from the most degraded “hedge-school” to the most 
exalted university of which European or American 
pride can boast, that none are exempt: each has its 
pretenders, and each has its difficulties to encoun- 
ter. But are other professionsexempt? Have they 
none but adepts in knowledge and skill? How de- 
plorable the fact! Legislation has its demagogues, 
medicine its quacks, law its pettifoggers, divinity its 
fanatics, teaching its. pedants, every science its 
smatterers. Too much to be lamented is the fact, 
that mankind have been imposed upon by the coun- 
terfeit of that which is genuine and true; and in 
many cases, too applicable, indeed, to the preten- 
tious sciolist in the teacher’s office, is the stinging 
wit of the fox in the fable, who beholding the trage- 
dian’s mask before him, exclaimed, 

“ O! quanta species! At cerebrum non habet !” 
The time has arrived, however, when men are be- 
ginning to estimate things according to their true 
value. The relations of the teacher and the taught 
are better understood. The necessity of making 
this a permanent and acknowledged profession is 
seen and appreciated ; and that no person shal! en- 
ter upon this profession, who does not intend to 
make it his sole calling, is now strongly demanded 
by the thoughtful and intelligent. 

Having spoken thus of the Profession, we now 
say of the Teacher, that in him high attainments 
and consummate skill are indispensable to a proper 
discharge of the duties of his office. It is with mind 
he has to do;—that thinking principle which con- 
stitutes humanity; that unity of powers which, 
when properly developed, renders man eminently 
conspicuous among the noblest of God's works. The 
very fact that the Creator has given man an intel- 
lect, feeble at first, but capable, by proper culture, 
of almost infinite expansion, and also, that he has 
made this development depend, in a high degree, 
upon man himself, cause the wisdom of God to shine 
forth with peculiar glory. Like the dim blaze 


which at first is small, scarcely perceptible, but 
which constantly increases in extent, splendour, and 
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power, as it reaches and fastens upon the new and 
accumulated fuel, so the mind, though small at first 
and feeble, yet by the influence of learning and sci- 
ence gradually feeding the flame within, is kindled 
into greater life, greater vigor, and greater glory. 
As time advances it increases in might; its powers 
are developed, its capacities enlarged; it rises higher 
and still higher in the scale of intellectual existence, 
approaching nearer and nearer to the source of in- 
finite perfection and infinite wisdom. The minds 
of Bacon, Newton, Milton, Mansfield, Chalmers,and 
other prodigies of learning, were once but dim tap- 
ers, mere specks in the universe of thought. Butin 
process of time, behold the development of this 
wonderful gift to man! No. longer satisfied with 
the knife, the stick, the mammer, the mere toy, it 
launches forth with a restless desire to explore and 
bring to light whatever is useful or grand in the 
fields of Philosophy, Mathematics, Poetry, Law, or 
Divinity, as though nothing could elude its grasp, 
which is imposing or great in the universe of God! 
In its flight, it reaches point after point far distant, 
without seeming to pass the intermediate space. 
Light, in its darting rapidity, sustains but a feeble 
analogy. Aray from the sun, requires time-in pass- 
ing to us; but thought can pass to the sun, inspect 
its chambers, traverse the orbits of the planets, step 
the casually explored zodiac, sweep over the trem- 
bling fires of the celestial concave, mount the flaming 
chariot of ascent, drive to the throne of God, lodge 
its onward ray upon the farthest revolving world, 
and return to its possessor, without the calculation 
of cither time or space. Such is intellect; who 
can define it? Its home is the universe; itssphere 
of action, all space; and the material on which it 
acts, the world of thought. 

Who, then, can declare the Teacher’s responsi- 
bilities? Well, indeed, will it be, if he can only 
feel them himself! A noble task it is for the tiller 
of the soil, night and day, early and late, todraw forth 
and stimulate its growing energies. But nobler far 
the task of him who labors with his might, and 
watches with an anxious eye, to cultivate, nourish, 
and expand immortal mind !—graver far, the task 
ot him who gives direction and encouragement to 
that which is capable of almost infinite achieve- 
ment: that, upon which the slightest impression at 
first, becomes, in time, omnipotent either for evil or 
for good. Can the Teacher then be too well qualified 
for the discharge of his duty? Can his resources 
be ever too much? ever too great! Should he who 
impresses his own character upon so many beneath 
his control, be careless in respect to what that char- 
acter is! Is not an early and efficient training as 
requisite for the master as it is forthe pupil? Does 
not the success of the latter depend upon the com- 
petency of the former? 

We say, then, the Teacher should possess talent, 
learning, genius, tact, practice, a spotless moral 
character, and a systematic plan and fixed purpose 
of action. He should be a diligent student, rising 
early and faithfully seeking a constant increase of 
knowledge for the daily benefit of his pupils. He 
should study the character, the disposition, the ca- 
pacities, and the wants of those entrusted to his 
care, and be prepared to adapt himself to their vari- 
ous necessities. Let him laboriously store his mind 
with the most valuable and useful knowledge which 
is calculated to prepare him for the proper discharge 
of all the duties of his high vocation. Let him seek 





that knowledge which is most subservient to the 
best ends, which tends to make him wiser and bet- 
ter, or more agreeable and useful both to himself 
and others: for “knowledge is but a means that re- 
lates to some end.” But, as all means are to be 
judged of by the excellency of their ends and their 
expediency to produce them, so that must be the 
best knowledge which has the most direct tendency 
to promote one’s own true happiness and that of 
others—happiness here and happiness hereafter. 
The nature of these, the way to obtain them, a 
knowledge of God and ourselves, constitute true 
knowledge, useful and good, absolutely and univer- 
sally. 

Teachers should know that they receive their 
highest commendation when it can be properly said, 
and is said of them, thus furnishing the material 
and appliancesoflearning,that by setting the example 
themselves, they breathe into those whom they in- 
struct the spirit of scholarship in all that pertains to 
them, inspiring them to be men by the self-creative 
force of study and thought, to make themselves both 
learned and wise, and thus ready to put their hand 
to every great and good work, whether of science 
or of religion. Let youth be taught, that by them- 
selves they must develope their own capacities, that 
by their own exertions they must become great and 
profound thinkers, that they are not to act by pre- 
scription, but rather trust to their own reasoning 
powers, that investigation and productive thought 
must be “free as birds upon the wing,” bearing 
themselves along upon their own pinions, by their 
own native vigor; and though they may sometimes 
go wrong, this very exercise and freedom will give 
them power and make them men: not great in some 
one selected and isolated pursuit, but great as men. 
Educate youth to be men, and the world is before 
them, offering inducements for the exercise of their 
powers. Let this principle, as an all-pervading 
light and warmth, reach to every grade of educa- 
tion. Let human souls be educated because they 
are human souls. Let them be disciplined to think, 
to reason, to investigate, to exercise all the faculties 
with which they are endowed ; and in this way they 
will acquire a character and worth that will fit 
them for every duty, or for such duty as their posi- 
tion or the relations of society may demand. This 
should constitute the prime motive of education in 
all degrees, and for every purpose of life. Then, 
with confidence, we may send forth our pupils to en- 
gage in a learned profession, or select some useful 
art or business, not as persons who are ignorant and 
inefficient, but as those who know and who have 
cultivated their best faculties, and are now prepar- 
ed to acquire great skill and high accomplishments 
in that pursuit which may be the object of their 
choice. 

As to the defects in the system of instruction, we 
believe that education has become superficial by at- 
tempting too much, in the short period allotted for 
study. But this is what might be expected. There 
is a kind of railroad or telegraphic mania in the 
popular mind, and it is vainly imagined that this 
lightning-speed should not only be equalled, but 
distanced, in the halls of education. The course of 
instruction as presented in the prospectuses and 
catalogues of some of the higher seminaries, tends 
to fix this tone of education, which we find quite 
prominent in schools of every grade, and for both. 
sexes. Hence it is that we sometimes hear those 
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who have the charge of instruction, boasting that 
they have quite young pupils who are pursuing suc- 
cessfully, at the same time, from fifteen to twenty- 
five different branches of study. The idea is, that 
the more books the pupil piles upon his desk, and 
the more branches of knowledge pursued in a given 
time, though he takes but a moving panoramic view 
of them, the faster the process of mental culture 
goeson. We are called upon to educate as we dig 
down mountains and fill up vallies, as we build 
cities and construct fortifications, as we project rail- 
roads or send telegraphic dispatches ; as though 
rapidity of execution were the sure sign of excel- 
lence. The general truth appears to have been 
lost sight of, that as “‘trees must have their time 
to grow, and harvests their time to ripen,” so the 
human mind must gradually advance in the devel- 
opment of its powers from infancy to childhood, to 
youth, to manhood ; and that as each period requires 
time for progress, so each should receive that kind 
and quantity of nurture which is adapted to its 
growth and capacities. Many things may be ac- 
complished at one stage of growth, which would 
cripple and blight the intellect at another. The 
growth of the mind is not the work of a day ora 
night; it has an immortal growth. Hence there 
are things for which eyen time is too short, and 
which require for their perfection the discipline of 
eternity. How foolish then to think of making 
scholars during the short time that pupils are re- 
tained in our private schools, public schools, acade- 
mies, colleges, or universities! All we can do, is 
to furnish the materials and lay the ground-work 
for mature scholarship, in proper habits of study. 


Another defect, or rather prominent fault, is the 
short period of time for which many engage in the 
profession. A large majority of those who might be 
efficient teachers, regarding the low estimation in 
which the office is sometimes held by the ignorant 
and self-conceited, are driven to the conclusion, that 
with the gifts and education which they possess, with 
talents capable of distinguishing themselves before 
the world, they will not entomb and sacrifice them- 
selves in the seclusion of a school-room. If they 
engage at all, the time employed is too short for the 
acquisition of skill; it fails to secure interest, with- 
out which no labor can be successful. This fault is 
justly chargable upon the public. They have been 
too palpably indifferent to the character at least of 
their common schools, and in respect to the qualifi- 
cations of the instructors who are to manage and 
conduct them. They should have uniformly select- 
ed such as were fully competent,—whose judgment, 
skill, and fidelity, would have inspired in parents the 
most unlimited confidence, Their capability, the no- 
bleness of their plans, the dignity of their appear- 
ance, and the purity of their character, should ever 
have been such, that parents might, with perfect 
confidence and propriety, have instructed their chil- 
dren to regard them as models of excellence, and 
examples for situation. But community must for 
ever despair of seeing such a result universal, so 
long as they shall cling tenaciously to that par- 
simonious policy which has so often chilled the ener- 
gies of teachers, thrown a blight and mildew upon 
their schools, and cast a dark cloud over the intel- 
lects of their children. Never will such a result be 


general, while, in the pursuit of such a laborious 
calling, the avenues to wealth, influence, and hono- 
rable promotion in the ranks of society, shall be 





strenuously, closed ; so long as men, endowed with 
qualifications suitable for any profession shall receive 
a less remuneration than that received in the com- 
moner walks of life. 


Again, young men with bright intellects and high 
attainments as scholars, issuing from our halls of 
learning, often engage in the educational profession, 
with no fixed plan of operation, and attempt no im- 
provements. Instead of assuming that high position 
which is their prerogative, and becoming leaders in 
the improvements which are necessary and which 
should at once be undertaken, they stand back as if 
modesty required their silence; as if community itself 
would awaken from its lethargy, commence a system 
of improvements, furnish all the appliances, and put 
them into successful operation, without seeing or 
knowing what is requisite. Let us not be misunder- 
stood, We do not contend that the teacher should 
fix in his mind a fanciful theory, fit only for some 
Utopian Jand, some fairy latitude, and wholly unsuit- 
ed to the meridian where he is called to labor; but 
we do suggest, that he should not remain idle, nor 
labor without a plan. If he has none matured, let 
him commence by impressing upon the minds of his 
pupils, that he desires their welfare, that he has con- 
fidence in their ready compliance with such plansas 
he may find best suited to their good, and that they 
will readily cooperate with him in making their 
school the most desirable. Let him strive to make 
those impressions which the pupils may advantage- 
ously lodge with their parents; for reports will be 
made, and the teacher must turn them to his account. 
Let him entertain a just and noble sense of his du- 
ties, and aim at their due performance. While he is 
untiring in his efforts in the school-room, to accom- 
plish what appears there most desirable, let him be 
equally indefatigable, when out of school, in becom- 
ing thoroughly acquainted with the character, re- 
sources, and true wants, whether realized or not, of 
the citizens of the district, town, or city where he is 
engaged; and then let him adapt, modify, or orig- 
inate a plan exactly suited to their peculiar circum- 
stances; not, perhaps, as they may see them, but as 
the teacher in his wisdom, discretion, and judgment, 
may feel that they need. 

Does the teacher ask how soon he may make new 
plans or commence reform ? We answer, on the very 
day that he opens his school. Let him immediately 
make an impression by some effort worthy of his sta- 
tion. Does he find the community not awake to their 
best interests, or what may appearas such! Let him 
at once arouse them toa sense of their duty, by the 
wisdom of his plans and the promptness of their ex- 
ecution. Do they need a new edifice in order that 
his plans may be carried out and their school well 
graded? Let him secure the best model suited to 
their wants, and then by his wisdom and ardor fire 
the people with a zeal for its erection. Get them 
engaged in the work. Let the school and its interests 
become the all-absorbing theme, and success is ine- 
vitable. He will be honored and respected as a man 
of skill, genius, and worth: his name will be wafted 
as on the wings of the wind, that he is essentially a 
benefactor of his race and an honor to his profession. 

In order fully to carry out these suggestions, the 
teacher must be possessed of judgment, or, in other 
words, of common sense. This will enable him to 
effect a judicious reform. He commences by inspir- 
ing the confidence of the people, and not by arousing 
their prejudices. He attempts with confidence what 
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he can reasonably hope to accomplish; and resolves, 
if he cannot do what is desirable, he will do all that 
is practicable. He begins, perhaps, with some slight 
reforms in his school, such as the method of disci- 
pline, the plan of study, the order of classes, the se- 
lection of books, and thus gradually approaches those 
points which are to be developed and matured on a 
more extended scale. 

Is he the Superintendent of several schools, or of 
grades of schools!—Let him assemble the teachers un- 
der his direction, and form them into an association 
for mutual consultation and improvement, Let him 
once in each week, dismissing all the schools under 
his care except one, call the teachers to that room, 
and there, for an hour, listen to the exercises as man- 
aged by the teacher of that department, that each 
may be benefitted, not only by the theories, but by 
the practical skill and execution of the others. Thus 
the association presents theories, and the school-room 
demonstrates their practical advantage and utility.— 
While each teacher vies with the others in the noble- 
ness of his plans and their successful execution, the 
Superintendent keeps the whole machinery in proper 
motion, carefully watching all its parts, and giving 
to each greater effect. 

Again, let him by frequent meetings with his board 
of directors not only as individuals, but in their asso- 
ciate capacity, endeavor to imbue their minds with 
something of the zeal and desires that actuate his 
own. Let him keep the interests, operations, and 
successes of the schools, properly before them, and 
confidently solicit their action and cooperation in al] 
matters of which they might not otherwise be ap- 
prised. Let him by his zeal and exertions show him- 
self worthy of their confidence. This he can often 
do by attempting some reform or improvement by 
himself, provided he is confident that by so doing he 
can command their respect and secure their approba- 
tion. If the plan is wise and judicious, the scheme 
will be successful. And here we may unhesitating- 
ly affirm, that without a high degree of intimacy and 
frequent communication between the board of diree- 
tors and the Superintendent of their schools, no ex- 
tra labors of either will really be worth their time 
or the expense of carrying them out. This intimacy 
must be secured and maintained. The business of 
the directors is, to secure a Superintendent in whom 
they have unlimited confidence, and then to give him 
all possible aid for the effectual consummaticn of his 
plans. 

Let him extend his sphere of action further. Let 
him visit the patrons of his school, and exhibit an in- 
terest in their welfare, and in the happy and success- 
ful improvement of their children, and in this way 
secure their faithful co-operation in, and frequent at- 
tendance upon his school, If his pupils should be in- 
terested in this enterprise, they will do much, very 
much, by their frequent importunities, to bring about 
this most desirable result. If he isin the habit of 
addressing public assemblies, (and he should be,) let 
the directors invite the citizens together, while he 
shall attempt to exhibit to them in true colors the 
many interests and happy prospects that cluster 
around the proper education of their children. If 
ultimately the efforts of pupils, parents, directors, and 
teachers, be made to contribute to the desired result, 
the proper elevation of their schools, the judicious in- 
structor will secure a power and influence unsurpass- 
ed in the cause of education. Then he will begin to 
realize his worth, and resemble the great masters of 
the art, whom we have already described. 


But let him not stop here; let him cause his 
labors and influence to be felt beyond the precincts 
of his own ward or district. - Let him communicate 
with the teachers of the county. Let them agree 
upon the convocation of the members of the profess- 
ion in their county at some centra! or convenient 
point, and Jet a “* Teacher’s Institute” or an “ Asso- 
ciation” be formed, where the talent of the profess- 
ion can be called out, where mind can act upon 
mind, where theories and plans can be tested and 
discussed, and where new and nobler ones can be 
suggested and matured; and thus let no effort be 
spared, and no art Jeft untired, which may be deemed 
subservient or finally efficient in the proper im- 
provement and elevation of the Educational profess- 
ion. Let their mutual zeal burn asso many beacon 
fires, to guide them onward and upward, until their 
united labors shall be crowned with success. 

But let no teacher, while thus in the height of 
his career, however prosperous, forget his own weak- 
ness, nor the source of all strength. Let him often 
repair to that Fountain, whence alone, he can at all 
times derive that vigor and wisdom which are indis- 
pensable to true greatness. If fortune should smile 
upon his labors, and he should win the applause and 
approbation of admiring beholders, that wisdom will 
fortify him against the fatal effects which such dis- 
tinction has so often produced. If he should find 
his devotion to the cause unheeded, his fondest hopes 
blighted, his sincerity doubted, his best motives 
falsified, and his most self-sacrificing exertions 
wickedly traduced, by that Divine strength his wis- 
dom shall be confirmed, his heart encouraged, and 
his arm nerved, for still nobler efforts, until step by 
step, he shall rise higher and still higher; when he 
shall be permitted to receive that recompense which 
is the ultimate reward of all his labors. 

L. T.. Covet, 
H. R. Warrrner. 


THe Seven Ancrent Wonpers of THE WorLD.— 
These were, lst. The brass Colossus of Rhodes, 121 
feet high, built by Ceres, A. D., 288, occupying 20 
years in making. It stood across the harbour of 
Rhodes 66 years, and was then thrown down by an 
earthquake, It was bought by a Jew from the Sara- 


|cens, who loaded 900 camels with the brass, 2d.— 


The Pyramids of Egypt. The largest one engaged 
360,000 workmen 30 years in building, and has now 
stood at least 3000 years. 3d. The Aqueducts of 
Rome, invented by Appius Cladius, the censor 4th. 
The Labyrinth of Psalmetichus, on the banks of the 
Nile, containing within one continued wail, 1000 
houses and 12 reyal palaces, all covered with marble, 
and having only one entrance. The building was 
said to contain 8000 chambers, and a hall built of 
marble, adorned with statues of the gods. 5th. The 
*haros of Alexandria, a tower built by order of Ptol- 
emy Philadelphus, in the year 282 B.C. It was 
erected asa light-house, and contained magnificent 
ralleries of marble—a large lantern at the top, the 
licht of which was seen near a hundred miles off 
mirrors of enormous sizes were fixed round the gal- 
leries, reflecting everything on the sea. A common 
tower is now erected in its place. 6th. The Walls 
of Babylon, built by order of Semiramis, or Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and finished in one year, by 200,000 men.— 
They were of immense thickness. 7th. The Temple 
of Diana, at Ephesus, completed in the reign of Ser- 








vius, the 6th King of Rome. It was 450 feet long, 
200 broad, and supported by 126 marble pillars. 











